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Died.—On July 14, 1880, Dr. E. PENN pa gm of 
West Chester, Pa., in the 60th year of his ue 

Dr. Worrall was the patentee of the Centennial 
Observatory Hive, and has been a bee-keeper for 
pom | years. Me wasakind and genial companion, 
and leaves a wife and son to mourn his loss. 
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= Mr. O. J. Rishorinaton gave usa 
short call, and brought a sample of a re- 


versible frame for our Museum. 


<i-~o—~e- 








g= Mr. J. D. Enos says: ‘‘ Our post- 
master now admits queens in the mails 
—thanks to the JoURNAL for July.” 
eaciiensenieens 
We have received sev wi Premium 
Lists of Fairs, nearly all of which have 
premiums for bees and honey. 
ee 
«= Prof. Cook says: ‘‘One of my 
‘holy’ queens has laid 4,000 eggs in one 
day.” That settles one point—they 
must be prolific. 


«& Thirty thousand Knights Templar 
were at Chicago last month, and had a 
grand parade and triennial meeting— 
among them were several bee-keepers, 





who made it lively at the office of the 


BEE JOURNAL. 

ee The Cincinnati Gazette has a long 
article concerning bee-keepers in and 
around that city. We intended to have 
republished it, but it is crowded out by 


other matters. 








«= We notice that Dr. Hipolite, Vice 
President of the National Society, 
one of the Board of Directors of the Ar- 
kansas State Fair. He has done excel- 
lent work in arranging the matter of 
premiums for bees and honey. The 
Doctor reports a short crop of honey in 
Arkansas. 














What the Harvest Is and Will Be. 





In this issue we publish reports of 
about 300 apiaries, in all parts of the 
country, up to Aug. 25th,and have many 
more which were received after that 
date. From careful figuring we con- 
clude as follows : 

In Arkansas, Kentucky, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Tennessee and Vermont, 
there is an average yield. 

In California, Michigan, New York 
and Virginia, 24 of the usual crop. 

In Alabama, Canada, Missouri and 
Ohio, one-half. 

In Connecticut, Iowa, Louisiana, 
Maine and Pennsylvania, one-third. 

In Indiana, Georgia, Kansas, Nebras- 
-ka and Texas, one-fourth. 

In Illinois and Wisconsin, much less 
than one-fourth of the usual crop. 

An average yield was reported by 52; 
no surplus honey, by 90; all the rest va- 
ried between the two extremes. , 

Last month the BEE JOURNAL esti- 
mated that the summer yield would be 
about one-third the usual crop. Wesee 
no reason for changing that estimate, 
and we now estimate the fall crop, at 
two-thirds—making in all, for the whole 
season, about one-half the usual yield. 





g@ Mr. C. F. Muth reports having re- 
ceived a nice shipment of choice comb 
honey from Dr. Blanton, of Greenville, 
Miss. It is put up in sections 5144x6, 
and was obtained without separators, 
but every comb is perfect. This lot of 
honey is perhaps unequaled in theSouth, 
and shows that Dr. B. has devoted time 
and attention to the study of scientific 
bee-keeping, and practices it. 


On page 3438 of the July number, 
alad 12 years of age is said to have 
hived several swarms with the ‘‘ Bailey 
swarm-catcher.” A typographical error 
in the age of the boy was unfortunate. 
It was printed “17 years of age’’—5 
years too much. We makethe correc- 
tion with pleasure—the more so, as the 
error was detrimental to Mr. J. W. Bai- 
ley’s invention. 











= Mr. 8S. P. Hyde, St. Joseph, Mo., 
sends a blossom, and desires to know its 
name. He says the bees work on it in- 
cessantly, etc. It is Cleome alnifolia, or 
Rocky Mountain bee plant, and a good 
honey producer. 





ae aeeeeee 
Dr. Davis’ queen nursery is a nice 
thing in which to nurse queens, where 
colonies are not available toeach. It 
holds 12 queens. 
ceca ainoiaecoblibieit 
«= Farm papers have very generally 
copied the article, ‘* Does it pay to plant 
for Honey ?” from the BEE JOURNAL 
for August. We are pleased to have 
them do so, when proper credit is given, 
but we regret to notice that the Farm- 
ers’ Review, of Chicago, has copied it 
verbatim without credit—thus palming 
it off as its own editorial. 





SERED ES SOEs 

G& Mr. J. W. Bagby, Morgan Station, 
Ky., sends us two fertile workers hay- 
ing dark abdomens. He says: “I saw 
one of them deposit eggs; the bees 
treated the other as though she was a 
queen.” Byrequest we have forwarded 
them to Prof. Cook for examination. 

ost tidaiimaniaatinpalaiaaaecanemanies 

«> One of our manufacturers of comb 
foundation has printed on his cards, 
‘“*manufacturer of artificial combs.” 
We are sorry to see this, for it is not ar- 
tificial—that is unnatural, unreal, fraud- 
ulent. It is real, natural wax made by 
the bees, and only restored to them in 
sheets, when it will be of most use to 
them, and they will ‘* put it where it will 
do the most good,” and speedily draw it 
out into real combs. Let no one call it 
artificial, hereafter. 

> It is desired that each Vice Presi- 
dent should send areport of bee-keeping 
in his State to the National Convention. 
Send early, so that they may be formu- 
lated and properly arranged. 








t= Smith & Smith, Kenton, O., have 
sent us a smoker as they make it, and 
ask for our opinion. It is essentially a 
copy of Bingham’s, and a good smoker. 
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Associations and Conventions. 





It cannot but be gratifying to every 
progressive apiarist, to note the increas- 
ing interest taken in the formation of 
new societies. and the intelligence and 
harmonious good-feeling which charac- 
terizes their conventions and debates. 
Every meeting held is an instructive 
school to many who have been toiling 
in the old ruts, doing little or no good 
to themselves, and who have been a 
drawback and positive injury to the 
scientific specialist who depends mainly 
upon the product of his apiary for his 
livelihood. It is observable, that the 
tendency of societies to elevate the in- 
dividual member, necessarily stimu- 
lates a pride which aims to excel in the 
product placed on the market, and the 
result is a stimulation of prices. 


All local Societies should see to it that 
there be a large attendance at the Dis- 
trict Convention, to be held in Chicago 
on the 14th and 15th inst. Mr. G. M. 
Doolittle, of New York, whose able let- 
ters in the JOURNAL each month have 
been read with so much interest, and 
many other successful apiarists, are ex- 
pected to attend. Let all interested in 
bee matters attend ; formulate your ex- 
perience, and prepare your questions for 
discussion. Come prepared to havea 
sociable time, and to bear your part in 
the debates. 


The Annual Convention of the North 


American Bee-Keepers, to be held at- 


Cincinnati Sept. 29th, 30th and Oct. Ist, 
promises to be the largest, most enthu- 
siastic and most important ever held in 
thiscountry. An unusually intellectual 
treat is promised by some of the ablest 
essayists in the country, and the dis- 
cussions will embrace a variety of sub- 
jects and experiences that cannot fail 
to instruct or interest the most advanced 
bee-keeper. A very liberal and ex- 
haustive programme has been prepared, 
which will be found on another page. 
Make your arrangements early to at- 
tend, and let no mistaken ideas of econ- 
omy keep you away. Below will be 
found a letter from Mr. Muth, setting 








forth some of the advantages of the 
place selected for the meeting: 


Cincinnati, O., Aug. 16, 1880. 

FRIEND NEWMAN.—There is no bet- 
ter place in Cincinnati, for holding the 
meetings of the National Convention, 
than at the Bellevue House, on the 
hill top. There will be found asplendid 
pavillion of sufficient capacity to ac- 
commodate the Convention ; in front, is 
an abundance of shade trees, where the 
weary may rest, and put out their bees 
if any are brought for exhibition. 
Should the weather be unfavorable, we 
can occupy the capacious hall in the 
second story. Those who desire can 
take their meals at the Bellevue 
House, or can ride down town to any of 
the hotels. Those who attend this Con- 
vention must wear badges, and these 
will be recognized as free passes up in 
the ‘Inclined Plane Car.” As you are 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
you must get up these badges and bring 
them with you. You have had excel- 
lent opportunity of seeing the nice ones 
used in Europe, and can get up some- 
thing creditable. Our meetings will be 
visited by a large number of strangers 
and Cincinnati and its surroundings 
will be well represented. Only a few 
squares north of Bellevue, and con- 
nected by street railway are our Zoologi- 
cal Gardens, Burnetts’ Woods, Mount 
Auburn and Clifton, the prettiest spots 
around this city, and affording the 
grandest views of it. C. F. MuTH. 





«= In order to give the Crop Reports 
in this JoURNAL, we have been obliged 
to abbreviate many of them, and omit 
entirely much that had been prepared 
for this issue. We requested a postal 
card announcement of crop, but many 
were so full that it took from 4 to 12 
pages to tell their story. We have 
gleaned the information desired and 
‘“‘ digested” the rest ; the greatest good 
to the greatest number being our object. 
All who have reported will please accept 
our thanks, as well as the unexpressed 
thanks of the great body of apiarists. 

«= The Toronto Fair will be held 
Sept. 6-18,1880. Mr. D. A. Jones prom- 
ises to be there with a large display of 
honey and bees, including queens from 
Palestine, Syria and Cyprus. It is in- 
tended to have a Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
vention held there at the same time. 














Crusade Against the Bees. 





The London Daily News has published 
the following item: 


It is a disadvantage of civilization 
that it shows us the dangers to which | 


life is exposed. Every year presents us 
with a new peril, and the latest is al- 
ways the least expected. French men 


of science are now preaching a crusade | 


against the industrious race of bees. 
Not only are they destructive to prop- 
erty, but they are actually dangerous to 
human life. The Prefect of the Paris 
police has been appealed to. M. Del- 
pech has drawn up a formidable brief, 
and is precise in his statements and 
clamorous in his demands. It seems 


that bee-keeping is lucrative in the | siya + Ee . 
- hee with them, saving the Michigan farmers 
neighborhood of Paris, and that so also | t age 8 8% . ° 


is the distillation of spirits and the re- 
fining of sugar. Moreover, wherever 
there are sugar works the bees are act- 
ive and abundant. At Say, for instance, 
the loss attributable to them is esti- 
mated at £1,000 a year. M. Delpech 
gives facts and figures. At snother re- 
finery the number of bees killed daily 
amounted to fully 22 gallons. He him- 
self saw a large glass of syrup drank 
up in2hours. As to loss of life he is 
equally circumstantial. He gives a full 
list of people who died of bee stings in 
the course of the year. Most of the 
cases occurred in America, but many 
are furnished by France and some by 
Germany. The death is very painful 
and in some cases extremely sudden. 
At Chemnitz, in Hungary, a peasant 
stung while cutting a branch of a tree 
died on the spot. At Chester, Penn., a 
farmer, examining some hives, was 
stung, fell at once into a state of syn- 
cope, and died within a quarter of an 
hour. In another case 25 minutes 
elapsed between the wound and its fatal 
consequence. M. Delpech accordingly 
appeals to the Prefect for the assistance 
of the police, and what he asks is that 
the keeping of bees may be placed in the 
category of dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations. The 4th Georgic of Virgil 
may be read with new interest. 


* Funny Folks,” a London illustrated 
paper, contains a cartoon on the above 
subject, characterizing the keeping of 
bees as a misdemeanor, as declared by 
French authorities. 

We have lately noticed several in- 
stances of death resulting from bee 
stings. But the condition of the sys- 
tem of the persons stung doubtless in- 
duced the poison to take rapid effect, 








shortening life a little—the stings acting 
only as any other casualty, to which all 
humanity is subject. 


>< <>< — 


Ingratitude. 


- R. C. Kedzie, Professor of Chemistry 
in the Michigan Agricultural College, 
has lately been making elaborate tests 
of the relative value of the different 
kinds of wheat. The ‘* Clawson” has 
heretofore been deemed less valuable 
for flour, and 10c. per bushel has been 
the penalty of this prejudice. The Pro- 
fessor has demonstrated that it is fully 
equal to other kinds, and now it ranks 


alone half a million dollars a year. The 
College modestly asked the Legislature 
to grant a small amount for needed ap- 
paratus for the chemical laboratory, but 
we notice by the papers that it has been 
refused—thus rewarding the College for 
its valuable work by the grossest ingrat- 
itude. How natural it is for public 
benefactors to be treated with inconsid- 
eration while living, but to be honored 
and lauded when their race is run and 
they no longer need encouragement, 
having passed beyond the smile or frown 
of mortals. 


iain’ 


Comb Foundation Experiments. 





It will be remembered we intimated 
in the BEE JOURNAL for August that 
we wouid submit the Given wired foun- 
dation to another trial, as we did not 
think the test a satisfactory one, owing 
to the wash used on the plates. Our 
subsequent experiments have been 
much more favorable for the Given, but 
invariably the Dunham has been first 
completed and fully occupied with brood 
or honey before the Given or Novice. 
We cannot but reiterate the conclusions 
then arrived at, although there may be 
especial uses or places where some other 
foundation may be preferred. 


ed 


«Strangers wishing to visit our 
office and Museum of Implements for 
the Apiary, should take the Madison 
— cars. Going west they pass our 

oor. 
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Melilots as Weeds. 





‘* It nowand then happens thata plant 
heretofore regarded as harmless, finds a 
locality specially favorable to its 


development, becomes aggressive, grow- 


ing where it isnot wanted and is recog- 
nized as a weed. Singularly enough 
two —— of the same genus, Meli- 
lotus, have come to us this year from 
widely separated localities—Maryland 
and Texas—to ascertain their names, 
and both represented as unwelcome in- 
truders. There are two species of 
Melilot common in the older States, a 
white and a yellow flowered. Both are 
coarse branching ng oo 2 to 4 feet high, 
or even taller. The leaves are shaped 
like those of clover, rather smaller, and 
the divisions toothed; the flowers, 
which are minute pea-shaped are in 
little racemes, which go on lengthening 
and blooming, so that while there are 
buds and flowers above, the little one or 
two-seeded pods at the bottom of the 
cluster will be full grown if notripe.... 
The White Melilot, M. albus, is from 
Maryland; the yellow, (M. officinalis) 
besides the different color of its flowers, 
has somewhat differently shaped leaves, 
there are other species, and all have the 
peculiar odor that is so marked in the 
Sweet-scented Vernal-grass, the Seneca 

rass, and especially the Tonqua Bean. 

he White Melilot, known as Sweet 
Clover, and sometimes as Bokhara 
‘Clover, is sometimes cultivated by those 
who are fond of its perfume. It was 
formerly cultivated in England, not so 
much as a fodder crop, as cattle will not 
eat it when fresh, but to mix with poor 
hay in order to perfume it. In Europe 
this or a related species is bruised and 
mixed with the curd to flavor it in 
making Gruyere cheese. This is all 
that can be said in favor of the plant; 
itis often foundas a straggler along road 
sides and in waste places, but not ina 
manner to arrest attention. Last June, 
Mr. T. Davids, who has a farm near 
Annapolis, Md., brought us a remark- 
og | vigorous specimen, which reached 
as high as one’s head, and branched 
from the very base. This, according to 
Mr. Davids, is spreading with great 
rapidity, making inroads upon the grass 
lands, appearing in the wheat fields, and 
threatens to be a serious pest.....If left 
alone they are biennials, the root dving 
at the end of the second year, and after 
it has provided for its abundant increase 
by seed. If the tops are cut away be- 
fore the seeds are ripe, we are met by 
another difficulty—cutting off the top 
prolongs the life of the root. Were a 
crop of seeds perfected this would so 
exhaust the root that it would die, but 

















by preventing this we keep the old root 
which becomes stronger and pushes up 
its shoots year after year.” 

The above extract from a late num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist, bears 


| strong testimony as to the “staying” 


qualities of melilot or sweet clover, and 
its adaptability to any climate. We 
heartily thank the editor for his recom- 
mendation of the plant to bee-keepers, 
and making mention of points we had 
forgotten to call attention to. Except 
the mammoth mignonette ( Reseda 
grandiflora), we know of no plant so 
well calculated to serve every turn, and 
again repeat our advice to plant sweet 
clover plentifully—everywhere. See to 
it, in October or November, that all 
waste places are seeded in melilot, and 
early in spring scatter mammoth 
mignonette in every place overlooked 
this fall with melilot. The -hhappy, con- 
tented hum of your bees, and the gen- 
erous return of beautiful, rich honey, 
will well repay you for the little trouble 
involved. In truth, had apiarists long 
ago, generously provided for their little 
workers by planting the barren spots 
and waste places, our “ Honey Har- 
vest ” department would not this num- 
ber be so monotonously discouraging. 


Prince Arthur Hive. 








Mr. Anthony Malone, Garden Island, 
Ont., has sent one of these hives to our 
Museum. As its name implies, it is 
gotten up in princely style, and has been 
greatly admired for its beautiful finish 
and workmanship. It is ingeniously 
arranged so that the outer shell turns 
down all around exposing the frames, 
which may be opened like the leaves of 
a book. It is in this particular very 
much like the Armstrong, Latchaw, 
and some other hives. Prize boxes or 
sections of any of the newer styles may 
be used over the framesfor surplus. It 
can be made to conform to the “long 
idea” shape, containing 24 frames when 
used for extracting honey. Itis stained, 
varnished, lettered in gold, and mounted 
with brass trimmings, and is an orna- 
ment to our Museum. 








Conventions. 





Lancaster Co., Pa., Convention. 





This Convention was held at Lan- 
caster, on Aug. 9, 1880. 

After the usual preliminary business, 
the following was given in as the re- 
ports of the present season : , 

the 


President Hershey started in 


spring with 60 colonies, of which he | 


sold 8. He has at the present time 108 
colonies. Healso got 250 lbs. of honey, 
and reared 250 queens. Mr. Hershey pays 
more attention to rearing bees than to 
honey. He also has Mr. Detweiler’s 
colonies under charge. There are 65 
colonies ; he got 787 lbs. of comb honey 
80 lbs. of extracted,and 3 swarms. They 
are now gathering honey fast. This isa 
small yield—too many old queens. 
There are 250 colonies within the radius 
of a mile of his place. 

A. B. Herr began the season with 5 
colonies, and now has 12. He tried to 
make swarms, not honey. 

L. Fleckenstein began with 9 colonies. 
He got 215 lbs. of honey, and expects a 

ood deal more. His bees cross the 

usquehanna into York county, and 
bring over buckwheat honey. He has 
13 colonies now, although he tried to 
get honey rather than new colonies. 

John Eitermiller started with 19 colo- 
nies, now has 22, and got 400 lbs. of 


a6) 

J. H. Mellinger began with 12 colo- 
nies and increased them to 16; he got 
about 275 lbs. of honey. 

I. G. Martin started 30 colonies and 
increased them to 32. He has also 
received 760 lbs. of honey up to the 
present time. 

Elias Hershey began the season with 
24 colonies; increased them to 29 and 
has taken about 750 lbs. of honey. 

T. Thurlow started with 9 colonies; 
increased to 14, and has so far obtained 
225 lbs. of honey. 

J.B. Eshleman wintered 25 colonies ; 


he now has 30; his yield of honey is 400 . 


Ibs. The hives are well filled with 
honey and are ready to go into winter 
quarters. He introduced new queens 
into a good many of his colonies, which 
was a drawback. 


Do Italians Gather Honey from Red Clover ? 


The above question was proposed by 
I. G. Martin, who asserted the 
affirmative. 

J. H. Mellinger also advocated the 
affirmative side of the question. He 
believed much of the honey gathered 
by Italians is derived from red clover. 





7 B. Eshleman followed with the 


same views. Go into any clover field 
and you will find it covered with 
Italians. If. they do not get honey 
there, what are they there for ? 

I. G. Martin placed on exhibition a 
case of red clover honey, which was 
very beautiful. Also some ‘‘ honey 
dew ” in boxes that was fine. 

J. F. Hershey believed we get more 
honey out of the red clover than the 
white. Hecan see the clover fields in 
his vicinity fairly swarming with bees. 
Perhaps the western apiarists have 
clover that grows more rank than ours, 
so that the bees cannot reach it. 

L. Fleckenstien asked why more 
honey is stored in the spring than after- 
wards, when the red clover blooms ? 


A Bee Feeder. 


J. F. Hershey had on exhibition a 
bee feeder which he believed to possess 
many advantages. It introduces the 
food just where the bees are, prevents 
mvs creates no excitement and. 
allows but few to get at it at one time. 
He explained the manner of its use and 
it met with the approval of the society. 
He also said his colonies last winter did 
well. They began rearing brood rapidly 
and he has not lost a single colony in 3 
years. He wintered 60 colonies. 


“Dew Honey.” 


The ‘“‘dew honey” was tested and 
found to be far inferior to clover honey. 
It was also asked whether this honey 
was good to winter bees on. The gen- 
eral opinion was that it would do for 
that purpose, especially in mild winters. 

Grape Sugar as Bee Food. 

The value of grape sugar ws also dis- 
cussed. The feeling was against its 
use to feed bees. There is not enough 
sweetening in it. Good cane sugar is 
cheaper at double the price of grape 
sugar for this purpose. 


A Bad Season. 


The season on the whole has been a 
poor one for honey. Too much rain is 
the cause. It has been more protitable 
to rear queens this season than honey. 


The Best Plan to Rear Queen-Cells? 


J. F. Hershey asked the above ques- 
tion and called for the members’ views. 

T. Thurlow gave the methods of Mr. 
H. Alley, of Mass., at some length. 

J. EF. Hershey detailed his own 
method and said he had no trouble in 
rearing fine queens. 


Transferring. 


J. H. Millinger asked whether it was 
too late to transfer ? 











If there is an abundance of honey it 
may be done now, but it requires skill. 
A better time is the spring, when it is 
comparatively easy and nearly always 
successful. 


How Large should a Hive Be? 


A. B. Herr thought the lower story 
ought to be of about 2,000 cubie inches 
inside capacity. These dimensions have 
given him good results. 

J. H. Mellinger advocated the use of 
a hive of 1,728 inches capacity. 

I. G. Martin has Langstroth’s hive, 
which is of about 1.700 inches capacity. 
Ile believes you get more honey out of 
such hives. 


of course died. Winters on summer 
stands well packed with chaff. 

Mr. Bales packed 20, lost none. 

Mr. Stephens buried his bees in a 
soil-pen, packed with straw and dirt; 
lost none. 

Mr. Bourne put 25 colonies in cellar; 
lost none. 

Mr. Guenther wintered 700; lost 11. 
Wintered on the same plan he has 
already given to this Association last 


| year, viz: with wool quilts, and no 


J. H. Mellinger thought it depended | 


far more on the queen and bees than it 
did on the size of the hive. 

Elias Hershey believed a hive a foot 
square is the best of all sizes; the bees 
can better take care of themselves in it. 

L. Fieckenstien, after trying many 
kinds, has now a hive a little larger 
than a foot square. 

T. Thurlow believed a brood-chamber 
of 2,000 cubic inches is entirely too 
large. In such a case more honey is 
stored there than will winter two colo- 
nies and very little in the boxes. 


Average Yields. 

It was asked what the average yield 
of honey was in this county per colony. 
Elias Hershey one season averaged 53 
lbs. This year his average will not be 
over 25 lbs. I. G. Martin said his 
highest average was 48 lbs. Last year 
it was only 35, while this season it will 
not exceed 25 lbs. 

There being no further business, the 
meeting adjourned to meet again on the 
second Monday of November. 


N. E. Wisconsin Convention. 








This Convention was held at Waupun, 


Wis., on May 4, 1880. Meeting called 
to order by the retiring President H. P. 
Sayles, of Hartford, whose address was 
listened to with great interest. 

Officers for the following year: 

President—A. A. Winslow, of New 
Holstein. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Mrs. Fran- 
ces Dunham, of Depere. 

Vice Presidents—G. H. Pierce, of 
Winooski; T. E. Turner, of Sussex; 
Geo. S. Church, of Neenah; Jas. Forn- 
crook, of Watertown. 

Reports on wintering were called for: 

Pres. Winslow in 1876 lost 18 colonies; 
in 1877, lost 45: in 1878, lost 30; in 1879, 
lost 57. The loss of queens was very 
great; the bees were all alive at the be- 
ginning of spring, but having no queens 





direct draft, and strict attention to fall 
management. Some were in damp and 
some in dry places; all came out well. 
The losses being from taking out tco 
early in the spring. They all had 
quilts over the frames; some cotton, 
but most wool, which is decidedly best. 
A colony protected with quilt made of 
1¢ lb. of wool will consume 4 lbs. less 
honey than one with 4 lb. of wool. 


Mr. Hodgson thinks the condition of 
the bees in the fall is the main thing. 
Those put in the best condition, come 
out best. His house. 18 inch walls, 
filled with shavings proved a failure; 
lost 25 colonies out of 100. 

Mr. Pfeffer lost 30 out of 4380. 

Mr. Germain has taken much 
pleasure in his bees, has tried every 
way, and has always lost. Built a 
splendid cellar, walls 18 inches, laid in 
lime and mortar; put 48 colonies in; 
took caps off and laid pieces of rag- 
carpet over frames; put in Nov. 4; set 
on shelves; lost quantities on the floor ; 
had plenty of honey but dwindled very 
badly. 

Mr. Guenther says spring dwindling is 
very easy to prevent. Bees should 
be looked over September Ist, and if 
not rearing brood in abundance should 
be fed; 9 lbs. of honey if fed judiciously 
will rear 3 frames of brood. The only 
loss he can report is from a man who 
did not feed at that time. Reports 
emphatically that spring dwindling is 
due to fall management. Twenty-four 
pounds of honey is an abundance to 
winter on; a wool quilt over frames ; an 
inch auger hole above the entrance, so 
that they can have air; even if the 
lower entrance is clogged with dead 
bees. They should not be disturbed. 
Gives them a fly in March and put 
them back till settled weather. Puts 
his bees into winter-quarters November 
Ist. Four days after giving them a fly 
gives them water, about 4 pint in an 
inverted bottle, with a piece cut from 
the side of the cork and a rag inserted. 
His bees continue to rear brood from 
that time till they are set out. Averages 
220 to 250 lbs. of extracted honey ; which 
pays him best. Some colonies gave 300 
pounds. 











Mr. Hodgson has found from his own | 
experience and from many persons of 
whom he has inquired, that bees winter 
best in cellars with merely the ground 
instead of board floor or cement. 


Mr. Gibbon has wintered the best 


with his bees set right on the ground | 


| retary pro tem. 
| object of the meeting, and gave a brief 


with a board between; they were much 
better than those set higher up. 

Mr. Sayles says he has tried wintering 
nucleus colonies on Mr. Guenther’s 
plan; feeding September Ist; 
cushion ; and auger hole above entrance 
with perfect success. 

Mrs. Dunham suggested that each 
one tries 5 colonies on Mr. Gunther’s 
plan, and report the result. 

Mr. Moore says he built a new bee- 
house of brick; wood lined; dead-air 


space ; plastered and 4 ventilators ; also | 


ventilators to let out hot air; keeps the 
room 30° to 35°; put in 6 colonies; one 
colony had a space for ventilation in 
hive, which filled with ice ; took ice out 
but the bees died. 

Mr. Place put 46 colonies in cellar in 


November ; first tier 2 feet above the | 
floor ; had enameled cloth over frames | 


but found them very wet; puton pieces 
of heavy blanket and they became dry 


and nice; brought them all out splen- | 


didly but one which smothered ; has 
lost some by dwindling and starving on 


grape sugar; hasit planted all over his | 


garden, aud even the neighbors’ bees 
will not touch it. 


Mr. Johnson says he has tried upward | 


ventilation with loss. He was success- 


ful with no ventilation and dry earth | 


till a severe winter made a total loss; 
he then packed snow around and smoth- 


ered them—they need some ventilation, | 


but not much. A direct draft he thinks 
causes a loss of heat. On account of 
bees visiting stores, in villages, and be- 
ing killed there, he keeps them shut up 
till late in the spring. When snow is 
on the ground, he spreads straw around 
before giving them a fly. 

Mr. Spear asks if bees can be win- 
tered without pollen ? 

Mr. McColm wintered 3 colonies with- 


out pollen; much brood-rearing requires | 


too much activity and too great a con- 
sumption of honey; breeding in winter 
is a great detriment; young bees must 
fly to be healthy; in 1877 had 98 colonies, 
lost 45, and every colony that died had 
brood in every stage; in 1878 had 65, 
lost heavily again from extreme breed- 
ing ; in 1879 became satisfied that breed- 
ing was attended with loss, so deprived 
3 colonies of pollen; they done well. 

The Convention adjourned to meet at 
Oshkosh, Winnebago county, Wis., the 
third Tuesday in January, 1881. 

RANCES DUNHAM, Sec. 


wool | 





LaCrosse, Wis., Convention. 





The bee-keepers in the vicinity of 
LaCrosse, held a preliminary meeting 
at the City Hall the 10th of August. 
John A. Zalser was chosen temporary 
Chairman and L. H. Panael, Sec- 
Mr. Pammel stated the 


history of bee-keeping. Those present 
then decided to make preparations for 
an exhibition and meeting to be held at 
the City Hall, on the 14th day of Sep- 
tember. A programme was also com- 
pleted including four essays which 
several prominent bee-keepers have 
decided to write for the Convention. 
L. H. PAMMEL, Sec. pro tem. 


— = —~> > =< -- 


Northern Indiana Association. 





A number of the bee-keepers of Por- 
ter county, Ind., met at the court house 
in Valparaiso, July 31, 1880, and organ- 
ized a bee-keepers’ association, to be 
known as the Northern Indiana Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and elected J. L. 
Harris, of Wheeler, President; V. 
Heineman, of Valparaiso, Vice Presi- 
dent; J. B. Decrow, of Valparaiso, Sec- 
retary; T. S. Bull, of Valparaiso, 
Treasurer. Their first meeting is to be 
held September 25, 1880, at 2 p.m., and 
their regular meeting for the election of 
officers, is to be held the first Thursday 
in April, 1881, in Valparaiso, Ind. 

J.B. DEcRow, Sec. 


al 


N. W. Ill. & S. W. Wis. Convention. 


The North-western Illinois and 
South-western Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ 
Association held its quarterly meeting 
at Squire Whitlesey’s, 2 miles south of 
Pecatonica, May 4, 1880. «ll the officers 
being present the meeting was called to 
order by President Lee. 

Many questions were presented and 
discussed. 

Mr. H. W. Conklin presented an im- 
lement for making a starter in section 

oxes. It consists in placing a half- 
cell in wax on the under-side of top of 
section box. The invention was pre- 
sented to the bee-keepers for which the 
Association tendered its thanks to Mr. 
Conklin. Thanks were also voted to 
Squire Whitlesey for his hospitality. 
The Association adjourned to meet at 
Mr. Levi Heister’s, in Rock Grove, 
Stephenson county, Ill., on Tuesday 
~—. 7, 1880. 

he annual meeting will be held in 
Freeport, Ill., on the second Tuesday of 
January, 1881. J. STEWART, Sec. 

















Letter Drawer. 





Swarm Catchers.—Will any of the 
readers of the AMERICAN BEE JOUR- 
NAL, Who use swarm catchers, please 
inform me if they are a success, and 
worth the trouble and expense of mak- 
ing a sufficient number to supply an 
apiary ? The honey crop isnot up toan 
average in this section. 

I. C. THorRN, M. D. 

Garafraxa, Canada, July 26, 1880. 








A Welcome Visitor.—The BEE Jour- 
NAL is a welcome visitor to our home ; 
we peruse its contents, anxious to gain 
information in the different branches of 
apiculture, and a good share of our suc- 
cess is due to its instructive pages. If 
the BEE JOURNAL has paid us well for 
the eagerness we have manifested in 
reading it toadvance in the ~~ = 
—— of bee-keeping, the July 
number has done more than that, it has 
touched a tender chord and aroused the 
memory of former days, to see in its 
columns (page 322) a communication 
from the dear old fatherland, and that 
not a great distance from the dear old 
parental roof of our childhood. We 
feel like shouting : ‘‘ Long may it wave 
and bring tidings from the still cher- 
ished shores on the other side of the 
ocean.” GREINER Bros. 

Naples, N. Y., July 25, 1880. 





Satisfactory Honey Yield.—I have ex- 
tracted 4,000 Ibs. of White honey, of good 
quality, from about 70 colonies. I do 
not know whether this is 14, % ora 
whole crop. I have spentabout 20 days 
in getting it. and am well satisfied with 
the result. Isell extracted honey at 15c. 
per lb.,and comb honey at 20c. I have 


been in the business 3 summers, having’ 


started with bees in boxes; they are in 
Langstroth hives now, and are mostly 
in good working order. Have had but 
one swarm leave me; that went 14 
miles by observation. and how much 
further no mancantell. I live between 
two high mountains, the sun always 
shining into our valley at noon, and the 
flowers always blossoming either in the 
valley or on the mountain sides. Bass- 


wheat are the mainsupply. I winterin 
a building made on purpose, with walls 
26 inches thick, and floor overhead cov- 
ered with sawdust. It does not freeze 


in the coldest weather, nor get warm | 


during a thaw. The temperature is 
regulated by ventilators. The bees con- 
sume but little honey during the winter. 
I am well pleased with the business, 








: : | swarm, and they are doin 
wood, melilot, white clover and buck- | . y 


and have met with no discouragement, 

except from anxious friends. I think 

the Green Mountains a good place to 

keep bees, though but very few are kept 

here. Suecess to the AMERICAN BEE 

JOURNAL. P. T. GRIFFITH. 
Danby, Vt., Aug. 4, 1880. 





Honey from Red Clover.—To those 
who still believe that honey bees do not 
work upon red clover, I must repeat 
that I have seen hundreds of them do 
so, black bees at that; yet I do not see 
them do so every year. I have lain in 
the clover and watched them hour after 
hour. They seemed to get honey, as 
well as a dark-looking pollen. This 
year I noticed bees working freely upon 
flowers they did not seem to touch last 
year. During harvest I noticed many 
bees working upon parsnip and timothy, 
first upon one then the other, in the 
same flight. I haveoften watched bees 
among mixed flowers, and never saw 
them do this before, except a single bee, 
which flew from mustard bloom to dog- 
fennel flowers, and then away as though 
ashamed of what it had done. 

Wo. CAMM. 

Winchester, Ill., Aug. 8, 1880. 





Mitchell’s Patent—Persistent Swarm- 
ing.—Levi Mosier still claims a patent 
on N.C. Mitchell’s bee hive, and says 
he will — any one who attempts 
to use the hive without buying the right 
todo so. Is there a patent on a plain 
division board, without rubber strips, 
and only a slat along the top, to hang 
like a frame inthe hive ? Our bees are 
doing as wellas can be expected, it was 
so wet last spring ; they seem to be very 
strong. We have 10 colonies. I win- 
tered 6. We had 1 swarm come off 
about the last of June, which went 
back; still it came out and went back 
10 times. They came out every day 
when it did notrain. On the3d of July 
they came out; some of them lit, and 
some went back. I hived them on Sun- 
day morning ; they came out again and 
all went back ; the same afternoon they 
came out again, alighted, and I hived 
them. On Tuesday, the 6th, another 
swarm issued from the same hive. [ 
put them all together, making a large 

_—— They 
swarmed 14 times inall. What was the 
cause ? C. FLETCHER. 

Columbia City, Ind., Aug. 1, 1880. 


[Do not let Mr. Mosier’s threatened 
prosecution deprive you of sleep. Mr. 
Mitchell’s patent does not cover a plain 
division board, or one with a “slat along 
the top to hang like a frame in the 
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hive.” If all persons keeping bees be- 
came constant readers of some good bee 
periodical, these blackmailing threats 
would soon cease to be remunerative to 
the persons making them. 

The return of the swarm to the parent 
hive so often was probably owing to the 
loss of the queen when first issuing, or 
her inability to go with them; during 
the demoralization attendant, several 
young queens were hatched, and each 
went with an ‘“ after-swarm.”—ED. | 


The Cureulio.—I saw in the August 
number mention made of burning coal 
gas tar as a remedy for curculio in 
plums,ete. If thisisa positive remedy, 
I think a knowledge of it would be worth 
twice the subscription price of the BEE 
JOURNAL. for those who want to raise 
plums. We have what is called the Mi- 
nor plum; the trees were loaded with 
plums, which are now rotting and fall- 
ing off. What time does the curculio 
work—night or day ? How does the in- 
sect look. We have looked day after 
day, and could see nothing. Would the 
burning of gas tar be injurious to bees ? 
Our bees are near the plum trees. It 
seems as though they were stung after 
they were more than half-grown. They 
are very largeplums. C. FLETCHER. 

Columbia City, Ind., Aug. 8, 1880. 

[The curculio work (or eat) day and 
night, when neither too hot nor cold. 
They look like a small worm or weevil, 





and their presence is usually indicated | 


by numerous fine, spray-like webs. The 
burning of gas tar would be injurious 
to your bees, if done while they were 
flying; but for several reasons the 
smudging better be done in the evening. 
Without knowing the situation of your 
plum trees, we suspect the vegetation 
around and under them is very tall and 
rank, which is injurious, as it harbors 
insects to sting the fruit, and frequently 
causes earth-damp to blight it.—Eb.] 


Making Foundation.—On page 365 of 
the August JOURNAL, I notice an arti- 
cle concerning Mr. F. W. Chapman’s in- 
vention to help the manufacture of 
comb foundation. This is my plan to 
accomplish what he states, though he 
does not give the modus operandi. Just 
before the end of the sheet gets to the 
rollers, I lay another sheet, just lapping 
the edges, thin end first,and so on. run- 
ning it outas long as I wantit. I use 





| 


aroot which grows in Southern Utah 
and Arizona to prevent the wax sheets 
from sticking to the rollers. We call it 
soap root, or ** ooze,” and _ it works ad- 
mirably. The tops are like bayonets ; 
it grows in bunches about 4 feet in diam- 
eter. Idonot wash the foundation after 
it is passed through the mill. and the 
bees work on it as soon as it is put into 
the hive. I think that wax melted in 
the sun is betterforfoundation. Isend 
you two samples made on the Olm mill 
—the lightest in color was melted in the 
sun, on the cover of a hive; the other 
was re-melted over a fire. You may 
“mutilate” this letter all you wish, and 
publish only such portions of it as you 
think will be of general interest. 
Fes _ J. G. BIGLER, JR. 

Nephi City, Utah, Aug. 6, I880. 

[The samples sent are very nice, and 
the one *‘ melted in the sun” is almost 
white. We have placed them in our 
Museum. 

We think our correspondents are well 
satisfied that we never ‘* mutilate” an 
article sent for publication, except to 
improve its grammar, or to condense it 
to make it more readable and accepta- 
ble to both the author and our readers. 
All the ** hue and ery” about our “* mu- 
tilating articles’ comes from those who 
are not among our correspondents, and 
they offer no proof, but bare assertions, 
prompted by prejudice and a selfish de- 
sire to injure the BEE JOURNAL.—ED.| 





Goldenrods, ete.—What is the en- 
closed weed ? It grows in abundance 
along the creeks here, and the bees are 
now Working greedily on it. Itis now 
about 6 feet high. My bees have done 
splendidly, and are as busy now as dur- 
ing the month of June. They are still 
on the white clover, also red clover and 
buckwheat. R. W. KEENE, M. D. 

Versailles, Ky., July 22, 1880. 

[It is a goldenrod (Solidago), from 
which bees obtain much nice fall honey. 
—ED.|] 


Wired Foundation.—Our bees seem to 
be using all their energy thus far this 
season to increase, consequently there 
has been but little surplus honey stored. 
It has been a good season for bees up to 
about July 20th. It has been so dry 
since then that they have not done much. 
Most apiaries have doubled, and some 
have trebled, making up in many in- 
stances the heavy losses of last winter. 
There are more bees on the ripe peaches 














and apples than I ever noticed before, 
and the drying scaffolds are literally 
alive with them every morning and 
evening. White clover has dried up, 
and bees are now at work mostly on 
buck-bush (Symphoricarpus vulgaris), 
mustard and a meadow flower, a speci- 
men of which I enclose, with the re- 
quest that you give the name in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I have used 
about 40 frames of wired comb founda- 
tion this season, and am well pleased 
with it. Ww. FRENCH. 
Martinsburg, Mo., July 26, 1880. 


[The specimen enclosed is one of the 
mint family, and produces considerable 
honey.—ED. | 





Shade Trees for Hives.—Hemp seed 
sown in the fall,and set out 5 feet apart 
in the spring, will give good shade for 
hives. Trim them to suit; they will 
grow 12 feet high if not cut. 

JOHN BOERSTLER. 

Monterey, Ill., Aug. 10, 1880. 





Good.—From 1 colony in the spring 
I have obtained 70 lbs. of honey and 1 
natural swarm. I then divided the pa- 
rent colony into 3, as it was very strong, 
making 4 in all, and gave the two new 
colonies tested Italian queens. Honey 
is short, but I am teeding them all they 
will take. Can I succeed in building 
them all up to good colonies this fall ? 

A. D. DILLEY. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 5, 1880. 


[Yes; if you do not tax them too 
heavily in comb building. By giving 
good foundation or clean combs, as fast 


as they are ready for it, we believe al- 


most anything is possible in the way of 
increase, in an ordinary honey season. 
Certainly a dozen from one.—ED. ] 





Best Season for Many Yenrs.—The 
season has been one of the best for 
10ney-gathering we have had for many 
years. The hives were almost empty in 
the spring, but they soon became so 
crowded with honey as to obstruct 
brood-rearing in some instances; con- 
sequently, we had but few early swarms. 
Latterly, however, they have strong ten- 
dencies toward swarming. Two large 
swarms have issued during the last few 
days. Nearly all of them are full of 
drones, and comb-building is still going 
on. Whyisthis? Do the bees expect 
a tall honey harvest, or have they for- 

otten the time of year? Black bees 
1ave done but little so far as heard from. 
I lately received a queen from H. Alley, 
and after I thought her safely intro- 





duced I raised the cover to see that all 
was right, when the queen took flight 
for parts unknown, and, although I left 
‘‘ all things as they were,” yet she failed 
to make her appearance. Many Ken- 
tuckians will be glad to meet you at the 
National Convention at Cincinnrti, Sept. 
29, 30. L. JOHNSON. 
Walton, Ky., Aug. 20, 1880. 


[The bees are evidently preparing for 
swarining, notwithstanding the lateness 
of the season.—ED. | 





Queries.—1. Are queens reared at 
swarming time more liable to lead out 
swarms than if reared before or after ? 

2. What are queens warranted and 
tested for—for 3 yellow bands ? 

3. What do bee-keepers mean when 
they say a ‘‘crop” or ‘“‘half a crop” of 
honey? Do they mean as much as the 
Yankee when he says *‘A good bit,” or 
‘Well, right smart?” Please stick a 
stake for us somewhere between 25 and 
1501bs. _ H. W. FUNK. 

Bloomington, Ill. 

[1. No; as a rule, we are not aware 
that the queen leads out the swarm. 

2. Queens are warranted and tested 
to be pure Italians, and to be purely 
mated ; they are never, that is, “hardly 
ever,’’ marked with 3 yellow bands. 

3. When aterm of years are compared 
one with another, it is easy to arrive at 
an average honey yield, or, in bee- 
keepers’ parlance, ‘‘crop.” This average 
may be varied by location, race of bees, 
or other causes; therefore, we must 
let the intelligent reader stick the 
stake where it best suits.—ED. | 


Bee-Killer.—I send you a_bee-killer, 
caught in the very act of killing a bee. 
I discovered it on some brambles strug- 
gling with a bee, and captured both 
alive. What isit? JESSE COOK. 

Salem, Iowa, Aug. 16, 1880. 

[It is Asilus Missouriensis, a two- 
winged fly of the <Asilide family (see 
Cook’s Manual, page 268). It attacks 
the bee, taking it away in captivity, and 
then feeds upon its fluids.—ED. ] 





A Freak.—An Italian queen, intro- 
duced into a nucleus, left, going into a 
colony of hybrids, destroying its queen, 
and in 30 days it was Italianized. There 
are 400 colonies within 12 miles. 

R. CORBETT. 

Manhattan, Kans., Aug. 16. 1880. 











For the American Bee Journal. 


One Day’s Work Extracting. 





L. C. ROOT & BRO. 





On page 367 of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for August, friends McLean 
& Son speak of taking 1,153 lbs. of hone 
in one day with one machine, and as 
who has done better. We ——— 
we are not very ambitious in regard to 
such matters, but as we have probably 
had as much practical experience in ex- 
tracting for the past 10 years as most 
bee-keepers, having often during our 
hurried season taken more than the 
amount named, we will say that on the 
29th day of June we took from 56 colo- 
nies 1,565 lbs. This apiary was about 4 
miles from our home, and we did not 
commence work until about 9 a. m., and 
finished about 6 p.m. This account is 
without weighing the honey that 
drained from between 1 and 2 bushels of 
cappings. We cannot head our itemas 
they do, yet we have taken 15,000 lbs. 
from 176 colonies, which, considering 
the almost entire failure of surplus with 
many bee-keepers in this part of the 
country, we thiink a very satisfactory 
yield. We consider this a pretty good 
proof of the —— of modern over 
ancient.methods. 

Mohawk, N. Y., August, 1880. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Duplicating Queens. 





A. F. MOON. 





This question ever keeps rising, like 
Benquo’s wget How long is it to con- 
tinue, in the utter hopelessness of ob- 
taining any ‘“‘ satisfactory result ?” In 
the August number of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, Mr. Pike quotes his 
‘*card” to me, which read as he states, 
but not one sentence to give any surety 
that he would perform what he agreed 
to. Neither would he agree to bind 
himself to send his security. But he 
quietly remarks that Mr. Moon is trying 
to creep out of his proposition. The 
readers of the JOURNAL may remember 
my proposition, which was to give Mr. 
Pike 8 times the price of queens, be- 
sides paying all expenses in making the 
necessary test. Mr. Pike requested 
that I give security for the full amount; 
to this [responded that the necessary 
security would be placed in the hands of 
the Mayor of this city, and acknowl- 





edged good, and I then exacted a small 
security of him that he should perform 
his part of the contract; but this was 
bringing matters to a focus, and shows 
who is *‘ creeping out,” etc. 

If Mr. Pike has this remarkable class 
of queens, why should he refuse to 
prove it, and give the small security 
asked of him to perform what he agrees. 
But rather than to bind himself toshow 
that he has such “‘ princesses,”’ Mr. Pike 
quietly dismisses the subject. 

The columns of the BEE JOURNAL 
have been open to this subject for nearly 
2 years, and none of the advocates of 
queens invariably duplicating them- 
selves have proved their assertions. I 
have been ready to do as I agreed, as 
well as to bind myself to perform, etc.; 
but when Mr. Pike was required to bind 
himself in a small sum to do as he 
agreed, he refuses to doso,as all others 
will who claim that they have such 
stock. 

Rome, Ga., Aug. 12, 1880. 

[Now both sides have had their ‘‘ last 
word,” etc., let it rest. Many of our 
readers are tired of the controversy, 
which is so fruitless in its results.—ED. | 


—_ 





For the American Bee Journal. 


The Cyprian ‘The Coming Bee.” 





HENRY ALLEY. 





Much is being said about *‘ the coming 
bee.”? I have had Cyprian bees all the 
season, and find them to be all that is 
claimed for them. They are very act- 
ive, industrious and smart. The work- 
ers are as beautiful to look at as the 
handsomest Italians. I have heard, in 

ears gone by, that they were vicious, 

ut I do not find them so. I can open 
a hive with much less smoking than L 
can eithermy Italian or Hungarian bees. 
The Cyprians will be in demand as 
soon as their superiority is known. 

The weather the past season has been 
very favorable for queen-rearing. 

Occasionally some one asks if queens 
can be safely introduced in September. 
They can be safely introduced at any 
time between April and November. 
I think my plan the surest and safest of 
any published. Itis this: Unqueenthe 
hive, and in just 72 hours (3 days) smoke 
the bees or sprinkle them with honey 
and water scented with Pp g-eap or 
anything of the kind, and let the queen 
in. Do not put the queen near the hive 
till she is introduced ; no hunting for 
queen cells. Let all try the above plan 
and they will succeed. 

Wenham, Mass., Aug. 17, 1880. 











For the American Bee Journal. 


Ode to the Honey Bee. 


MRS. A. M. SANDEKS, 





Welcome, thou ever busy bee ; 
Come in among my flowers, 

And with thy cheerful hum beguile 
The tedious summer hours. 


I like to watch thy graceful flights 
Beneath these shady bowers ; 

Then yield thee to temptation’s spell 
And linger ’round my flowers. 


Here is a leaf of richest mole 
Enfolding petals rare, 

Shedding around its sweet perfume 
On balmy summer air. 


Come, draw from out their coral depths 
The sweets that heaven distill ; 
Reluctant, then, I’1] let thee go, 
Thy waxen cells to fill. 


But come again, thou beautiful 
Italian, golden-hued ; 

Thy presence doth inspire my heart 
With humble gratitude. 


Oh! come: free access shalt thou have 
To all my floral treasure ; 

Thy joyful singing takes me back 
To childhood’s time and pleasure, 


When through the leafy woods I roamed 
And fragrant fields of clover ; 

When every blossom swayed beneath 
A honey-seeking rover. 


And then, the ever-fresh delights 
My appetite afforded ; 

By feasting on the honeyed sweets 
The bees so neatly hoarded. 


Oh! gentle bee, come help me feel 
Imagination’s power, 
By lulling me to sweetest dreams 
Of childhood’s happy hour. 
Sheridan, Mich. 
te 


From the Bienen Zeitung. 
The Several Races of Bees. 


REV. DR. DZIERZON. 

Since we have become acquainted 
with the various foreign, and somewhat 
different colored races of bees, apicul- 
ture has gained greatly in interest and 
profit. Many questions, upon which 
views greatly differed in former times, 
can now be solved in a simple manner. 
If Baron Ehrenfels was alive to-day, he 
would not dare to argue his former 
opinions in regard to the duration of the 
life of worker bees, viz.: that it could 
reach the age of the queen if it escaped 
all threatening dangers—consequently 
could live several years. For whoever 
has experimented with queens of dif- 
ferently colored races, has learned how 
rapidly the bees perish, and that in the 
season of activity, scarcely six weeks 


| 


will pass away before the former genera- 
tion will have passed away, to make 


room fora new. That the fructification 
of the queen takes place only outside of 
the hive, and frequently at a distance 
from the same, and that she can lay eggs 
without being fertilized, concernin 
which disputes were formerly carried 
on with a good deal of feeling. Since 
the introduction of the Italian bee in 
particular, these will not be questioned. 
Such an important correction and en- 
richment of the theory, could naturally 
not exist without exerting its influence 
in regard to practice, and necessarily it 
was forced to elevate the advantages of 
management indirectly. 

But the introduction of foreign races 
of bees also furnishes direct advantages, 
inasmuch as some of them possess val- 
uable qualities not found in the domestic 
race. 

The common bee, cultivated through- 
out the greater part of Germany, pos- 
sesses, it is true, some excellent traits. 
It is a real honey-bee. One valuable 
peculiarity I find is the fact that young 
queens do not deposit any drone eggs 
the first year, and consequently the 
workers do not build drone cells. 

When Herr Bruning, in the first vol- 
umes of the Bienen Zeitung, reported of 
‘* after-swarms,”’ which, after they had 
only about half-finished their filling up 
the straw hive, again made preparations 
to swarm, by depositing drone eggs, it 
appeared to me more like fiction than 
truth, because at that time I was not 
aware of the anomalous peculiarity of 
the heather bee, among which colonies, 
with queens of the present year, prepare 
themselves, by depositing drone eggs, 
for issuing anotherswarm. This never 
happens with the common German bee. 
It is, therefore, not a swarm-bee, but in 
reality a ‘* honey-bee.”’ 

But, in showing so little inclination 
to swarm, they make it unpleasant for 
an apiarist who desires to increase his 
apiary. Its irritability and stinging 
propensities also often renders the man- 
agement of the apiary a disagreeable 
task. «although the true bee-keeper 
does not mind an occasional sting, one’s 
good-nature certainly gives out when 
this inclination to sting degenerates into 
real madness; when every occupation, 
be it ever so pressing, must be suspend- 
ed; when animals and human beings 
have to take to their heels far and near. 
and you are expecting every moment to 
see the police arrive and command you 
to remove the hives, so that the neigh- 
borhood may live in peace. For this 
reason it must be considered a great 

ain in a to know of races of 
ees which, although possessing a sting 











like our domestic bees, only make use 
of the same very infrequently, and then 
only when provoked ina high degree, 
and who are unable to fly into a passion 


like that mentioned above. As is well 
known, the Carniolan and Italian bees 
are the most gentle. 

The first combines with its gentle na- 
ture a great inclination to swarm ; the 
latter, extraordinary industry, great 
ability in resisting robbers, and plenti- 
ful honey gatherers, in which it is even 
superior to our domestic bee. 

The advantages of the introduction 
of foreign races of bees are not only to 
be found within their inner good quali- 
ties and superiorities, but also in their 
color-markings generally. The color of 
the dress is of but little importance 
when compared with the Tr to per- 
form. But in bees the colored bands or 
marks are of no small importance. 


A Hungarian bee-keeper explains, in 
his correspondence, that he thought the 
principal advantage of the Italian bee 
was the very light color of the queen, 
which facilitated finding her ; but much 
further advantage exists in the fact that 
the more or less pure queens can be dis- 
tinguished from each other by their 
lighter or darker coloring, which is 
shown by the following instance: To 
strengthen several colonies at my apiary 
in Carlsmarkt, having become much re- 
duced during the winter, I took a num- 
ber of bees from several strong colonies 
at my apiary at Bankwitz, and putthem 
together into asmall transportation box. 
Arrived at home, I made the unpleasant 
discovery that I had also shaken off a 
queen. The temperature being cool, 
the operation had to be performed with- 
out loss of. time, and as I had gone into 
none of the hives as far as the brood- 
chamber, the usual abode of the queen, 
I had no idea that the queen could be 
upon the combs [ had taken out. What 
was to be done? To what hive did this 
queen belong, as I had taken bees from 
4or5? Outof this dilemma I soon ex- 
tricated myself. Of those hives from 
which I had taken bees, 2 contained 
pure Italians, 1 nearly so. and only 1 
contained mostly all blnck bees. I was 
at once convinced that this queen, be- 
ing pretty dark, belonged to the latter 
hive. My supposition was confirmed. 
Going to the apiary next day, I found 
the hive in question indeed queenless. 
She was returned, was received joy- 
fully, and the mistake I had made, and 
which might easily have occasioned the 
loss of a good colony, was rectified. 

When the queen of a swarm falls to 
the ground, or on returning from her 
bridal trip she strays into the wrong 
hive, she can be safely rescued from the 


bees closing around her, or if she drops 
to the ground unnoticed, when liftin 
the frames from a hive, she can be founc 
again. How important it is to be able 
to recognize at once to what hive she 
belongs, needsnocomment. With only 
one race of bees this becomes very 4iffi- 
cult. But having to do with one other 
at the same time, and especially with 
the strikingly differently colored Italian 
race, then one has so many distinctive 
marks to go by, not only on account of 
their size and the form of their bodies 
besides, but also because they are lighter 
and darker in coloring; that among a 
not too large number, a queen that has 
been seen once can almost certainly be 
recognized again, and if found away 
from her home, she can be placed back 
where she belongs. 
Carlsmarkt, Germany. 
--—~——- «+ 


Yor the American Bee Journal 


Fertilization in Confinement, Etc. 
W. BURNET. 

I have been waiting to hear from 
some one who has tried the Hasbrouck 
method for fertilization in confinement. 
Is it possible no one has met with suc- 
cess ? I made several attempts; cut a 
hole in the head of a barrel, tacked 
glass over, placed a queen and drones 
inside, and as far as the queen was con- 
cerned it worked well, for when placed 
in the sunlight every queen I experi- 
mented with flew nicely. Some would 
alight on the glass awhile, and then 
take wing and circle round and round 
the barrel, but the drones would not fly, 
obstinately crawling on the bottom. I 
noticed one queen. that I left in the bar- 
rel at least half an hour, fly down re- 
peatedly to the drones and then back to 
the glass. Now, I am certain if the 
drones had taken wing the experiment 
would have succeeded. It may be, 
some one else has met with better re- 
sults, and I would be glad to hear their 
experience in the BEE JOURNAL. 

I desire to return my thanks to you 
and the many friends who sent me 
remedies to assist me in my fight with 
the ants, I intend to place all my hives 
at least a foot from the ground, and 
either place the legs in pans filled with 
water and carbolic acid, as Prof. Cook 
suggests, or else wrap rags around them 
saturated with tar. I find with hives 
placed on boards near the ground, the 
ants have a fine, dry place to harbor un- 
der the hive, and they utilize it. 

One of our most successful apiarists, 
Mr. Ole Olesen, leaves us this fall for 
Florida, toengage in the business there. 


Ww. 











Bee-keepers here are generally going 
to attend the Cincinnati Convention. 
We feel glad that interminable dis- 


cussion about queens duplicating them- | 


selves is at an end. 

We hope Prof. Cook will give the Cyp- 
rian bees a trial, and then report as to 
their qualities—good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. A report from him would carry 
more weight with it to the bee-keeping 
fraternity than a dozen reports from 
supply dealers or persons interested in 
the sale of these bees. 

We hope the Convention at Cincinnati 


may be a perfect success, and I have no | 
doubt it will, in spite of that Northeast- | 


ern breeze. 
Lagonda, O., Aug. 3, 1880. 


~~ + «+ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Honey Show and Markets in England. 
w. 





M. HOGE. 





Forty-three miles from London, on 
the right bank of the Thames, in one of 
the most beautiful parts of the county 
of Berks, is situated the ancient town 


of Windsor, where Queen Victorialives | 


when she is ‘‘at home.” 


During his | 


life the late Prince Consort established | 
the ‘‘ Windsor Association for Improv- | 


ing the Condition of the Workin 
Classes.” 


this is not an eleemosynary institution, | 


nor does it purpose to relieve the dis- 
tressed; its object is to stimulate and 
cherish the spirit of industry, and thus 
to raise the social condition of the labor- 
ing classes, and it gives rewards for past 


ape? soldat 74%e. 


and encouragement to future exertions. 
The association arose from a desire 


expressed by H, R. H. the Prince Con- 


sort, to bestow some mark of favor on | 


cottagers in and around Windsor who 
are diligent in keeping their homes tidy 
and cultivating their gardens well. The 
association also provides encourage- 
ment for the cultivation of any honest 
skill or useful talent. 


For this purpose | 


an exhibition is held at the annual meet- | 


ings for garden produce of every kind, 
and handicraft, whether in works of 
tuste or usefulness, executed by cotta- 
gers, are awarded prizes forthe best 
specimens. The Queen, who fosters 
with great affection all such institutions 
which were inaugurated by the great 
and good Prince, continues to be the 
liberal supporter of this association. 
This week the British bee-keepers, 
under the distinguished patronage of 
Hi. R. H. the Princess Christian, held 
an exhibition in the enclosure of the 
Prince Consort’s Association, of bees, 
hives, honey and bee-keepers’ applian- 
ces. A military band was in attend- 


| 


ance, and prizes to the amount of $80, a 
silver medal, a bronze medal, and a cer- 
tificate, were distributed by H. R. H. 
the Duke of Connaught. 


The bee-tent was raised, in which the 
usual interesting manipulations oc- 
curred, and practical lectures were 
given. It is a wonder to me some en- 
terprising American has not constructed 
one of these bee-tents, and attended the 
various fairs and bee conventions in the 
United States, delivering lectures upon 
bee-keeping. Iam sure there will bea 
harvest of money for whoever goes into 
such an enterprise. I could make no 
display of American honey, because the 
rules permitted only this year’s produc- 
tion to be shown for competition. This 
being a very favorable season, the show 
of English honey was much better than 
those last season. 


The markets are rather barren of good 
extracted honey ; there is no California 
to be had, except some dark stuff in a 
sort of semi-candied, fermented condi- 
tion. In London, this week, 38 brls. 
Chili honey, pile x (7. e., extra white) sold 
at public sales, brought 9c. per lb., 
while 120 bris. and —_ West India, pile 
1 (i. e., about the color of goldenrod), 
sold at 84gc. In spo: gas this week, 
Chilian meta ready sale. About 1,000 


I g | bris. sold at 10c. per lb. for the pile x (or 
It is expressly stated that | 


extra white), am 


yer or pile 1 brought 9 
to 916¢.. 


and pile 2(a grade darker in 
American beeswax 
is selling at 26 to 29¢., according to color. 
Extracted honey and wax are offered 
regularly once a week—on Tuesdays—at 
the public sales in Liverpool and Lon- 
don. These articles are sold for cash in 
one month, or if paid for within 14 days 
a discount of 24¢ per cent. is made. 
The prices are regulated, of course, by 
the supply and demand. There is no 
demand here for dark honey ; but so far 
as the lighter grades of extracted are 
concerned. this is a better market than 
the United States or. the Continent. 
During the past winter and spring sev- 
eral consignments of California honey, 
originally sent to Hamburg, had to be 
brought here to be sold. 
Windsor, England, July 13, 1880. 


{The bee-keepers of the United States, 
asa class, are too intelligent and too 
progressive to place it within the power 
of any one man, traveling with a bee- 
tent and making a specialty of lectures 
on bee-culture, to realize a proper remu- 
neration inreturn. On the library shelf 
of nearly every one interested in bee 
matters, can be seen a text-book devoted 
to bee-culture ; besides, among his pe- 











riodicals, the BEE JOURNAL or some 


other bee paper is a regular visitor. In 
many localities clubs are formed, and 
all the bee papers and desirable books 
are purchased, and these are passed 
around and read in rotation, and their 
contents discussed.— ED. ]| 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Comb Foundation—A Review. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have not said a word about comb 
foundation since January, 1879, but have 
kept experimenting during the past two 
seasons. As muchissaidin last month’s 
BEE JOURNAL in regard to foundation, 
I think a review of the foundation busi- 
ness up to date will not be out of order. 
Our first foundation was purchased of 
John Long (Wm. Hoge) about Aug. Ist, 
1875, and was placed in boxes. As the 


bees did not obtain honey enough after | 


that to finish them, we fed extracted 
ne to have them sealed over, after 
which we had as nice-looking box honey 
upon foundation as was ever before our 
lot to witness, when built from a starter 
of natural comb. We were elated till 
we came to cut it, when the septum was 
so hard that in trying to cut it the cells 
of honey on the under side were mashed 
fine. This, of course, would not answer, 
and we had to laugh to-day, in examin- 
ing a piece of bleached foundation, 
which was sent out in 1877, I think, by 
C. T. Reynolds & Co., to be used in 
boxes. It is at least 14 of aninch thick, 
running, I should judge, about 34 feet 
tothe pound. Such was the starting 
point in the foundation business for 
comb honey. 


In 1876 we bought a smal! quantity of | 


A. I. Root. This weexperimented with 
till we became disgusted, and had lost 
in time, money and honey at least $50. 
In our disgust we sat down and wrote 
friend Root about it,and our trials with 
it, and under date of Aug. Ist, 1876, we 
have this from his type-writer : 

“ You have, in spite of all that we said in Gleanings, 
been using the paraffine.” 

You can imagine how consoling this 

was, inasmuch as I had purchased said 
yaraftine from him, without even a hint 

ut what it was bleached wax. Howev- 
er, we obtained some more, warranted 
to be pure wax, and kept on experiment- 
ing, meanwhile expostulating with 
Novice that it was notasuccess. To 
prove to me that it was he writes, under 
date of Aug. 9, 1876: 


“It has already grown into quite an industry, and 
we are using wax by the ton.” 





How came such an industry to grow 
up so soon? Simply by Novice’s push- 
ing it through Gleanings. After using 
the pure wax with no better results than 
we had with that purchased from John 
Long in 1875, as to the bees thinning it, 
we sent samples of the foundation, after 
the cells of honey were scraped and 
washed off, together with some that the 
bees had not worked upon, to Novice, at 
the same time writing an article to be 
published in Gleanings, giving all my 
experiments with foundation thus far, 
which proved conclusively that founda- 
tion was not a success for comb honey. 
Novice replied that the samples sent 
were ‘‘a great mystery to me,” and that 
I was ‘** putting my foot into it” in de- 
siring said article published. As he 
opposed the article so strongly, I told 
him he need not publish it, and shortly 
after, on a card, told him that my ex- 
periments were conducted thoroughly, 
and held good in my locality, but that I 
could not aaundile expect him to nee 
lish them, as it would injure the sale of 
foundation, which was a part of his 
business. Under date of Sept. 22, 1876, 
he writes in reply : 

* Do you really think, friend D., that because I am 
in the business, I would hesitate to give both sides ? 
See next number of Gleanings.” 

Of course I expected to see my exper- 
ments given in full. The next number 
(Oct. 1876) came; on page 245 we read : 

“Mr. G. M. Doolittle is the next and last, and his 

claim that the thickness of the bottom of the cells 
is a serious objection is not worth debating, for tons 
of honey have been produced, and hundreds of bee- 
keepers have used the foundation.” 
Query: If such was the case, why does 
he advertise thin foundation to-day, and 
why the need of Van Deusen’s patent 
on machines that will turn out 14 feet of 
foundation to the pound ? 

Time passes, and the next season 
(1877) finds us with 15 or 20 lbs. of foun- 
dation made from our own wax, for the 
first trial in the brood chamber. A\]- 
ways anxious for real progress we 
watched developments. both in our own 
apiary and in that of our bee-keeping 
neighbor, to whom we had given foun- 
dation; but the stuff sagged, so that 
there was nothing practical about it, and 
again the season ended with a loss to us 
of at least another $50, by the many ex- 

eriments we had tried. Again I wrote 
Novice about our experiments, and here 
is his reply to my objections to it, as re- 
~~ comb honey and its use in the 

rood chamber also. As to its use in 
boxes he says : 

“It is utterly incomprehensible to me the way you 


stick to your old notions on the foundation. [t has 
filled the markets with most beautiful honey.” 


To its use in the brood chamber he says: 


“ The whole world almost is rejoicing over the suc- 
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cess of the invention ; tons of it are in use ; brood 
has been reared in it three seasons, and so far as I 
know every objection to it has been overcome.” 


Query second: If this was all true, 
and foundation was such a success, why 
is he now using wired frames to prevent 
foundation from sagging ? 

Again, the season of 1878 rolls around 
and J. H. Nellisshouts success. 
wax goes to him to be worked up, think- 
ing surely it will go this time; but we 
again chronicled in our diary: ‘* No go; 
money out of pocket and still it sags 
badly, both with myself and neighbors.” 

After our article in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for January, 1879, a few 
got the idea that foundation did really 
sag,soI had some sent me for trial, 
amongst which was some from Mrs. 
Dunham. During the height of the 
season this sagged some, though not so 
bad as that made by Root or Nellis; but 
in the fall, during cool weather, I had 
some built out intonice combs. Yet, I 
could hardly call ita success, as it could 
not be used in every spot and place asa 
naturalcomb could. However, this was 
by far the best I had tried so far. 

Seeing the following from the pen of 
J. H. Nellis, in the EHachange for Feb., 
1879, page 30: 

“ T said it did not bother me much sagging, but now 


we have a new kind that fills the bill, both for brood 
nest and surplus boxes, viz: flat bottom wired, and 


Soour | 


thin flat bottom not wired; for this we shout, | 


Eureka!” 


I thought I would try some; notwith- 
standing the Betsinger offer of $50 for 
a sheet of perfect brood over the wires 
remained uncalled for by any one. Ac- 
cordingly the past spring we sent to Mr. 
Van Deusen for some of both kinds. 
The bees accepted the wired readily, and 
we soon had as handsome sheets of 
comb as we ever saw, withouta particle 
of sagging ; butalas! after a few weeks’ 
time we did not wonder that Mr. Bet- 
singer’s offer had never been claimed, 
for nearly 14 of the larve over the wires 
died when from 2 to 4 days’ old. The 
were removed for the queen to fill with 
eggs, only to have the larve removed 
again, and thus the matter worked till 
in time a sediment had accumulated 
over the wires. Finally, most of the 
cells contained brood, with but a few 
empty cells over the wires remaining to 
tell the story of scores of larvze which 
had perished. Now if this fills the bill, 
we too can shout Eureka !—others can 
shout, we will keep still. 

Novice says, on page 309, July number 
of Gleanings, in reply to Mr. Cheshire: 

“ Betsinger’s offer was passed by, because most of 
us were too busy to take up such an offer.” 
That is tooimprobable. Mankind does 
not pass by a loose $50, that can be had 
for such a trifle,as a perfect frame of 





brood on wired foundation, if sucha 
frame could be produced according to 
Mr. Betsinger’s proposition. I saw Arr. 
Betsinger a few days ago, and he says 
his offer is still open for any one. On 
the same page (309) Novice says: 

“Mr. Cheshire is most assuredly mistaken, if he 
means to say our fine tinned wire kills larve.” 
Now, I have never used it, but a friend 
says it is even worse than the Van Deu- 
sen; so I see no other way for Novice 
but to claim the $50, or forever hold his 
peace. 

About three weeks ago I received 
some foundation from John Ferris, 
made by the dipping process. As I 
wished to give it an impartial trial, I 
put it in the hive on a day when the 
mercury marked 92° in the shade. In 
48 hours I found the bees had the cells 
drawn out 4 their length, with some 
honey in them and plenty of eggs ; also, 
by measurement, it had not sagged or 
warped a particle. In fact, they were 
just as perfect as those on the Van Deu- 
sen wires, or any we had ever seen. 

We also tried the thin Van Deusen, 
on the Cheshire plan, and had _ fair 
combs built, but the bees bridged the 
wax out on the teeth or pins so far, that 
in removing them the combs were badly 
hurt. This foundation for comb honey 
is all right, so far as finding any fish- 
bone is concerned, for, from repeated 
experiments, I cannot find any differ- 
ence between honey built upon that and 
from a starter, as regards the septum to 
the cells. In the height of basswood 
bloom, the bees would fill a box having 
a starter of natural comb as soon as they 
did those with foundation; but where 
honey comes slow, the foundation has a 
decided preference. 

Thus, the readers have our experi- 
ments during 6 summers, which have 
cost us at least $200. Ofcourse, my ex- 
periments with the Ferris foundation 
are not all that I could wish, to adopt it 
for a certainty, but I predict for it a 
grand future—in fact,asuccess. Why? 
Because for foundation to be a success 
it needs 3 essential elements, viz: 1. It 
wats to be so you can use it in every 
place wherein you can use a natural 
worker comb; 2. It must be produced 
as low as 50c. per lb.; 3. The machine 
must be so cheap and simple that every 
bee-keeper having 10 colonies can afford 
to own one to work up his own wax. 
The Ferris plan comes the nearest, if it 
does not quite fill this bill, of anything 
I have tried. 

If I should say that so far, outside of 
supply dealers, there had been more 
money sunk in foundation than was 
ever made out of it, I should not be far 
from the truth. How many there are 











that get crazy over the bee business; 

spend their hard-earned dollars coined 

in some other calling, for bees and sup- 

plies, ay A to sink the whole and turn 
l 


from the business in disgust. Again I 
would repeat what I have written be- 
fore: ‘‘ If you buy bees, do not go to an 
expense of over $40 or $50, and do not 
lay out any more on them after that than 
they earn you, remembering that if you 
cannot make 2 colonies pay, you cannot 
200; and if you fail you can console 
yourself that you have lost only $40 to 
$50, instead of $400 or $500. 
Borodino, N. Y., August, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal 


R. L. Meade and Supplv Dealers. 


REV. A. SALISBURY. 


In the July number of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, page 342. over the sig- 
nature of R. L. Meade, I find the fol- 
lowing, also a reference to the same in 
the August number, page 389 : 


It is my duty to say, that during 3 years I have only 


found T. G. Newman & Son, A. I. Root and G. M. 


Doolittle to be punctual in filling orders for the re- 
spective articles they advertise. 

Of course Mr. Meade does not expect 
us to understand that he has dealt with 
all the supply advertisers and found 
them to be defaulters, or not up to time, 
except the 3 named. 

But may our friend not be mistaken 
about his “duty,” in giving notice of an 
existing evil, but not to tell the public 
where the evil lies, leaving all liable to 
censure, 3 — ? I wonder if our 
friend has dealt with 3 outside of the 
excepted ones. 

[It will be remembered that we stated 
that Mr. Meade gave the names, but 
that we had omitted them purposely, 
out of a sense of justice to them and 
others. We stated in that issue of the 
BEE JOURNAL that we considered Mr. 
Meade’s plan quite impracticable, and 
that the ‘‘ buyers” were sometimes more 
at fault than the ‘‘dealers.”” We have 
no doubt but that those whose adver- 
tisements are admitted to our columns 
are among the honest and conscientious 
dealers. If we were not thus persuaded, 
we should not insert their advertise- 
ments. But misunderstandings, unpro- 
pitious weather, and many other things, 
sometimes prevent the realization of the 
expectations of those who send orders, 
and hence the ‘‘ nervous” are often dis- 
appointed.—ED. | 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Where Honey Comes From—No. 6. 


WM. TRELEASE. 

At one time it was customary to con- 
sider all provisions of nature, which in 
any wise promote the interests of man- 
kind, as specially devised for our bene- 
fit ; and the fact that many flowers by 
their beautiful colors and fragrant per- 
fumes delight our senses, while their 
copious store of nectar needs only to be 
collected and elaborated by the bees to 
become our food, may seem to warrant 
this view of the case. Were no other 
facts than these at our disposal we 
might, perhaps, consider the explana- 
tion sufficient ; but if the testimony of 
the rocks is to be credited, beautiful 
flowers and nectar-loving insects lived 
ages before man existed to profit by the 
beauty of the one or the industry of the 
other. Moreover, Xenophon and Pliny’s 
accounts of the poisonous effects of a 
certain kind of Asiatic honey, and St. 
Hilaire’s experience with that stored by 
a South American wasp, taken in con- 
nection with the well-authenticated ca- 
ses of poisoning by the honey collected 
from certain of our own native plants, 
show that in some cases this substance 
is gathered and used by insects when it 
can be of no use to human beings; and 
the study of biology reveals so many 
facts which tend to prove that man has 
not been exclusively considered in the 
production of even the things that he 
enjoys most; that itis now by no means 
considered a satisfactory explanation of 
any natural phenomenon to say, merely, 
that ** itis for our good ;”’ rather, so close 
is the inter-dependence of beings widely 
separated in the scale of Nature, that 
we expect to find any well marked 
structural or functional peculiarity of a 
living being not only of vital import- 
ance to its possessor. but entailing 
equally marked peculiarities in other 
creatures that are thrown in contact 
with it. Let us carry this idea into our 
study of the origin of asugary secretion 
by certain parts of plants. 

Certainly, so many honey-producing 
flowers bloom far removed from the in- 
fluence of man, that we cannot regard 
the secretion as connected primarily 
with his needs; but we do know that 
its production is very essential to the 
well-being of certain insects, and that 
these are invariably found where nec- 
tariferous plants naturally grow in abun- 
dance. It has been well said that where 
free lunches are provided some advan- 
tage is generally expected from the 
treat, and in the case of nectar-bearing 
flowers, this appears to be their fertili- 











zation; for there is not a flower of this 
sort that is not of sucha form that some 
insect in removing its nectar must trans- 
fer pollen from the stamens to the pistil, 
thus fertilizing the latter; and, more 
than this, many flowers are so construct- 
ed that they are absolutely sterile with- 
out this aid, anda large number can 
only be fertilized by insects which go 
from one flower to another, for, though 
each may contain both stamens and 
pistil, these organs are often so arranged 
that the stamens of a given flower are 
brushed by the insect after it has 
touched the pistil, so that the pollen to 
fertilize the fatter must be brought from 
another flower, while in ovhers the sta- 
mens and pistil come to maturity at 
different times, so that in some species 
the younger flowers are always fertilized 
by pollen from older ones, and in other 
species the older flowers are dependent 
upon the younger ones for their fertili- 
zation. The searlet geranium, which 
was described in our first article, be- 
longs to the latter class, and we propose 
next month to show how it profits by the 
secretion of nectar in the spur of its 
calyx. 
——.- - 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Extraordinary Work on Foundation. 


E. A. MORGAN. 





I am having a large yield of honey 
this year—the bestever known. Ihave 
had full sheets of Dunham foundation 
drawn out in 2 hours, and 2 lbs. honey 
stored in it. Itissurprising to me, but 
true. It was accomplished ina4-Lang- 
stroth frame nucleus, from my best 
colony, and was filled with hatching 
brood for the purpose of hatching and 
rearing a choice queen from the cell. 
They were crowded with a division 
board; the queen hatched in 6 days, 
mated on the 13th, and began laying on 
the 16th day, when I noticed that the 
combs were bulged and full of honey, 
there being a bounteous yield of honey 
during the time. On the 18th day, at 9 
a.m., [spread the combs and placed 
between them a full sheet of Dunham 
foundation. I noticed the bees run for 
it at once, and that they were exceed- 
ingly crowded, and also that the queen 
was very lively, and laying in short cells 
along the bottom edges of the combs. 
I then closed the hive. The weather 
was foggy and very dark, and no bees 
flying, although the day previous was 
the best Tever saw. At 10 0’clock the 
fog cleared up, and the sun came out 
hot and sultry. At 11 I had aswarm 
come out, and having no foundation, ran 
to the nucleus to get this sheet, expect- 


ing tocut and useitforstarters. Judge 
my surprise to find it worked out 1 inch 
thick to the very corners, and honey in 
both sides over % of the surface. he 
bees during the time from 10 to 11 ap- 
T=7 to fairly roll into all the hives. 

find usually it takes new swarms 12 
hours to draw out full sets of combs. 

I used many styles of foundation,and 
had much sagging, twisting and break- 
ing down until I tried the Dunham. 
Since then I have used 500 sheets full 
size, and never had one break down, 
twist, or stretch and sag a bit, and when 
drawn out they look as even and straight 
as a board. 

I use sheets weighing 4 of a pound, 
9x1744 inches (Langstroth frame), and 
prefer it 1 year old, as I notice that win- 
tered over was accepted more readily 
than the new. The wired foundation 
answers every purpose, the price only 
makes it endiadiaahie. 

The bees in this vicinity have done 
remarkably well, and put up surplus in 
May, June and July without ceasing. I 
have taken 200 Ibs. of comb honey from 
one colony up to date, and they are still 
working in 42 new sections. They fly 
in one continuous stream from light un- 
til dark, and fairly tumble in. 

I have no foundation mill or interest 
in any, neither have I any friends so in- 
terested, and have no preference for one 
kind of foundation more than another 
until tried. 

Arcadia, Wis., Aug. 11, 1880. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


One More Spool of Cotton. 





E. E. JOYCE. 





Last winter I saw Mrs. Lizzie Cot- 
ton’s advertisement in the New York 
Tribune, and sent her my address, after 
which she sent me her circular. From 
statements made there I thought the 
road to wealth extremely smooth to 
those who kept beeson herplan. I had 
never had anything whatever to do with 
bees, but felt confident I could learn, so 
decided to try bee-keeping. I could 
have bought a colony in my own town 
for $6, but as I wanted to have the very 
best, and also all the necessary appur- 
tenances, I sent her, on March 22d,a 
money order for $20, her price for ‘‘a 
colony of Italian bees in the ‘ controlla- 
ble hive,’ with all the fixtures. receipt 
for food, printed instructions,” etc. 
Receiving no acknowledgment of the 
order, after waiting 2 weeks, I wrote to 
her, but failed to get areply ; at the end 
of another week I sent her a postal card. 
She then admitted she had received the 











order, and said the bees would be for- 
warded as soon as the weather was suit- 


able. The bees came April 3d. in what 
seemed to be the bottom of a hive, be- 
ing a box with 2 partitions ; in the cen- 
tre the bees, with only a covering of 
wire-cloth. I supposed the rest of the 
hive for some reason had been delayed 
on the way. As it was Friday night. 
and we had 3 mails before Monday, I 
decided to wait, feeling sure the mail 
and express would not both fail, as she 
had not sent me the printed instruc- 
tions. As neither brought anything, on 
Monday I wrote her of the condition of 
the bees, that I feared they would die if 
kept confined as they were, and that I 
had received no instructions how to care 
for them; but she did not notice my 
letter. I was then convinced she was a 
fraud, and hired a carpenter to make a 
hive over the bees as best he could. I 
then placed them on the stand. They 
had been confined 10 days; a great 
many of them had died, leaving not 
more thana pint, and they have yet 
done nothing, neither do they seem to 
increase or diminish. If there was no 
queen would they not all have died be- 
fore this, and if there isa queen why 
do they not increase ? 

Mrs. Cotton advertises she has made 
arrangements with the express compa- 
nies whereby she can send her hives to 
any part of the country at the rate of 
$2 for every 1,000 miles. At that rate 
charges from Gorham would be less than 
25 cents. I immediately wrote her I 
should not accept what she had sent me 
asa‘‘complete outfit,” and unless she 
sent me everything that belonged to her 
‘**controllable hive,’ I should expose 
her. She then sent me acluinsy top for 
the hive, and an old feeder filled with 
dust and dead bees. Surplus honey 
boxes, of which she says 30 fit her hives, 
she would not send, for if she should, I 
would expect them filled with honey ;” 
though in some instances I have heard 
of her sending her customers one as a 
sample, but she sent none to me. 

When she sent the top and feeder she 
wrote for me to send back the plan, or 
to send $4 to pay for it,as that was what 
she sold them for. I have sent neither 
the plan nor the $4. 

The express charge on the bees was 
$1; on the top and feeder, sent 3 weeks 
after, 75c; for 4 lbs. of honey for the 
bees while shut up, $1; material and 
work on hive $5. Sothata pint of bees, 
in a very ordinary hive, have cost me 
$27.75 in cash, besides all the vexation. 

For the benefit of persons who may 
be as credulous as myself, I hope you 
will publish this statement. 

Skowhegan, Maine, July 24, 1880. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Comb Foundation Again. 


JAMES HEDDON. 

Right glad was I to find a test of 
foundation, and editorial remarks on 
my article on the above topic in the 
August number of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Iam glad so many are ex- 
perimenting, for the exact truth will 
surely come to all by-and-by, and that is 
what all of us (who are honest) want on 
all subjects. 

Am I to understand, by your remarks. 
that you can keep foundation straight 
in the frames without wires or any such 
device ? I never could do it in a single 
instance out of many trials—not even 
the heaviest Dunham, which is by all 
means the best I have tried. Besides, 
I do not want to keep it in place, I only 
want to put itin its proper position when 
the swarm is put in, and then know that 
it will keep itself there forever. Now, 
these Given-pressed wired frames of 
foundation do this every time, and no 
others will. By the way, you did not 
put a large or double prime swarm on 
8 or 10 sheets of it, as we have done 
with some 50 this season. If you do, 
you will wish for wires or a sweet and 
patient disposition, when you open these 
hives 48 hours afterward. We placed 
many sheets of Dunham, Given and 
Root foundation side by side, both in 
hives and sections, and while we found 
a marked preference for the Dunham 
and Given foundation over the Root, we 
could see none between the Dunham 
andGiven. The firstexperimental hive 
opened showed a decided preference for 
the Dunham ; in the second the prefer- 
ence expressed was about equal; in the 
third, the preference was as much in 
favor of the Given as against in the first. 
After going over some 10 or 12 prepared 
purposely to test their merits as cells of 
foundation (not as foundationed frames, 
for’in making those—i. e., making foun- 
dation securely in frames—the Given 
press has no competitor), we came to the 
conclusion that the merits of the foun- 
dations were as nearly equal as could 
well be. Inasmuch as it is a fact, that 
not one hole has ever been gnawed in 
one Given wired-frame of foundation, I 
am well satisfied that something was 
the trouble with the wax, or the non- 
sticking solution used in pressing the 
sheets. I agree with you, that wired 
foundation (out of frames) is an article 
not to be desired. 

I was forcibly reminded how much 

| behind our British cousins are, when I 
| read Mr. Cheshire’s article, on page 372 
| of the August BEE JOURNAL, contain- 
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ing statement after statement that is 


the exact reverse of the experience of 
many of our leading apiarists in this 
country. He talks about “‘ pulling out 
the wires ;”’ yes, I thought of that once, 
but I am now happy to say these wires 


lation, and that is a splendid — in 
their favor. I would not have the wires 
withdrawn from my combs for 50 cents 
per hive. I know thata No. 36 tinned 
wire sunk down level with the surface of 
the septum, will cause no trouble what- 
ever to bees or keeper. 

In your kind editorial remarks in re- 
gard to the sheets and comb I sent you, 
you forgot to say that the comb con- 
tained a large patch of eggs, and that 
the wired cells were laid in regularly. 
Perhaps you did not look at it. Please 
observe and note the fact. 

I hope you will find out the trouble in 
your last experiment, and make another, 
which I fully believe will show up the 
Given foundation in its true light. I 
feel enthusiastic over this invention, 
and so will every honey producer who 
knows the advantage of full sheets of 
all-worker foundation, and never could 
make such self-sustaining, where full 
swarms were hived upon them and the 
hive closed for the season if need be, 
with any other device. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 7, 1880. 


[True ; what we wantis the exact truth 
on this, as well as every other subject, 


as Mr. Heddon justly remarks—we have | 


no other thought or wish inthe matter. 
It is very pleasant to agree with our 
friends, but no honest man will sacrifice 
truth to friendship, and we know Mr. 
Heddon would scorn such an idea. We 
do not quite arrive at the same conclu- 
sions, yet it is none the less in the inter- 
est of science, or of advantage to apiar- 
ists, to have these experiments so inde- 
pendently carried on. 


Our experiments with the Dunham 
foundation, as well as the testimony of 
others who have used it, proves conclus- 
ively to us, that it will neither sag, warp 
nor twist, after being properly fastened 
in the frames. Some foundation has 
been made and sold this season in which 
the cells were pulled out of shape by 
being made on an imperfect machine, 
which was condemned and returned to 
the manufacturer as imperfect—these 
are the only ill-shaped cells we have 
noticed. 


| summer of 1865. 


A large or double ‘‘ swarm,” being 
fully charged with all the material nec- 
essary, will accept anything in the line 


| of foundation, and build out the cells 
I | very rapidly. 
stick with a tenacity beyond all caleu- | 


Our experiments were 
conducted in normal colonies, so as to 


| arrive at the facts under such conditions. 


In the BEE JOURNAL for August, 
1879, page 341, while noticing a frame of 
wired foundation sent us by Messrs. 
Blood, we stated that ‘‘ the queen had 
utilized nearly every cell by depositing 
an egg in it.””, We have never doubted 
that eggs are placed over the wires. 
We unintentionally failed to state that 
we noticed the eggs in the sample sheet 
sent by Mr. Heddon. 

Of course we have made further ex- 
periments, and the result may be found 
in the editorial columns of this issue of 
the JOURNAL.—ED.] 








Honey Harvest. 


a Sooo Oooo 


The Present and Prospective Crop. 





SPECIAL REPORTS. 





I have not had one pound of honey to 
date, and noswarming. My bees have 


| struggled to live during the whole sum- 


mer, which has been one of extremes— 
wet, hotand cold. If buckwheat should 


| give us no honey, then we will have to 


feed largely to save our bees. I think 


| all the bees in this part of the State are 


in the samecondition. For thirty years 
a bee-keeper, I never had but one total 
failure before this season ; that was the 
R. DART. 
Ripon, Wis., Aug. 8, 1880. 





I put 31 colonies in fair condition in the 
cellar late last fall, after preparing them 
for winter. Aboutthe last of February 
I set them out on the stands in their old 


| places ; all alive, and all but 2 with con- 


siderable brood. One of these had 


| reared a young queen, which had not 
| mated; I killed her and united the bees 
| with the other colonies. 


The other was 
almost out of honey, but had plenty of 
moldy pollen. The bees were getting 


| dysentery, but a few feeds of loaf-sugar 


syrup puttheminorder. I sold 1 colony 
in May, which left 29 to start the season 
with. I haveat present 44 colonies, and 


| over 30 small nuclei, most of them with 











nice laying queens. 

lbs. of linden honey ; 
the linden blossomed,which commenced 
about the 28d,and — 25th they were 


I have taken 1,500 
no surplus before 


gathering rapidly. ees are doing well 

now, but using all the surplus in brood- 

rearing. BAILEY. 
Winterset, Iowa, Aug. 2, 1880. 





My bees have done poorer than I ever 
knew them to do before ; swarming out 
of their hives,and gathering nothing, 
till, 1 might say, now they are starving. 

J. CAMPBELL. 

Princeton, Ill., Aug. 2, 1880. 


Out of 14colonies I have only 24 lbs. 
of comb honey, and no swarms worth 
y remap The season in Eastern In- 
diana and Western Ohio has been very 
poor for bees and honey. ABE HOKE. 

Union City, Ind., July 28, 1880. 


I now have 450 solunton. I have shipped 
1,200lbs. comb honey and 1.500 lbs. ex- 
tracted to Mr. Muth. We have had too 
much rain and cool weather, but as our 
great honey flow is from August 15 to 
October 5,1 hope yet to obtain much 
more honey. I have notsucceeded with 
the tin separa-tors in the sections. 

O. M. BLANTON. 

Greenville, Miss., July 26, 1880. 


Honey crop of 1879 : In sections, 2,700 
lbs.; extracted, 2,400 lbs.; total, 5,100 
lbs., from 45 colonies; 100 per cent. in- 
crease. Crop of 1880: extracted, 2.000 
lbs.; comb, 100 lbs., from 90 colonies, 
and 60 per cent. increase. Surplus from 
raspberry, clover and basswood. There 
is no fall flow in this section. 

J. B. HALL. 

Woodstock, Ont., Aug. 3, 1880. 


Comb honey, white, 1,100 lbs.; ex- 
‘tracted, white, 400 lbs. ; no dark honey. 
Number of colonies in the spring. 69; 
number at present, 94. D. J. PECK. 

Harford, Pa., Aug. 3, 1880. 


Our honey crop in this section will 
srobably average about 5 lbs. per hive so 
ar; but the prospect is good for fall 
honey. . CALDWELL. 

Cambridge, II1., ‘Aug. 2, 1880. 





My yield of honey “for this season is 
1,200 Ibs., all in the comb, and nearly all 
from basswood. The prospect for a fall 
crop is fair. I expect 400 lbs. more. I 
have 78 colonies in good condition. The 
yield is 4% an average here. 

SAML. STEVENSON, M. D. 

Morenci, Mich., Aug. 3, 1880. 


| present not very hopeful. 


of any account. 


The prospect for my honey crop is at 
I have about 
100 lbs. of very nice honey in sections, 
and about 5 gallons of extracted. I had 
42 colonies in the spring, and have had 
22 swarms. The weather has been too 
hot and dry here. I do not expect over 
half a crop. E. E. HARDIN. 

Scotia, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1880. 

My 30 colonies in the spring have in- 
creased to 58; white comb, in prize 
boxes, 750 lbs.; white extracted, 1,300 
lbs. Should the fall be favorable, as it 
now promises, I shall have some 1,000 or 
1,200 lbs. more of dark honey. 

V. ©. RANNEY 

Elbridge, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1880. 





My crop of white honey this season is 
only about 44 of what it ought to have 
been. I have but 900 lbs. from 40 colo- 
nies in the spring. All box honey, and 
very good ; noextracted honey. I know 
not what the fall crop may be. 

EDWARDs. 

Skaneateles, N. Y. ” Aug. 3, 1880. 

The honey crop » here j is an entire fail- 
ure thus far this season. The same I 
believe is true of the whole surrounding 
country, as I have heard from apiaries 
for several miles in each direction, while 
further north and east, in some loca- 
tions, they seem to have done better ; 
though I believe all bee-keepers are 
unanimously of the opinion that white 
clover failed to secrete honey. If the 
hives do not fill up on buckwheat, we 
shall have to feed or kill. 

J. P. Moore. 

Binghamton, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1880. 

Last spring Thad 20 colonies, which 
increased to 30 by natural swarming. I 
have obtained 70 Ibs. of light honey in 
the comb. Will report the fall crop 
hereafter. G. W. THOMAs. 
Easton, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1880. 


The honey crop here is a failure this 
year. One bee- keeper reports about 100 
lbs. from 30 colonies; that is the most I 
have heard of. There was no basswood 
I have here 11 colo- 
nies, and had but 10 sections (5x6x2 
nicely tilled. Our apiary, located at 
Lodi, N. Y., between Seneca and Cayu- 
ga lakes, contains 100 colonies. We 
have obtained 9 bris. of extracted, and 


| alot of box honey, I do not know just 


| 


how much. One colony gave 100 lbs. of 


extracted linden honey in one week. 


Best wishes for the success of the BEE 
JOURNAL. S. S. BrIstTo.. 
Galesburg, Mich., Aug. 4, 1880. 




















There will be no surplus honey from 
wo as 


this section. 
Lagonda, O. 


BURNET. 
, Aug. 3, 1880. 





I have extracted 4,000 lbs. of white 
clover honey from 70 colonies—an aver- 
age of 57 lbs. per colony—and am well 
satisfied with the crop. 

P. T. GRIFFITH. 

Danby, Vt.. Aug. 4, 1880. 





We have had 8 unfavorable seasons 
for honey here, in succession. I have 
not witnessed the like in 28 years. I 
have a small yield from linden, but it is 
not yet sealed. It isof nice quality. 

J. M. RYAN. 

Bloomfield, Ala., July 26, 1880. 





I have now 60 colonies. The white 
clover yield of honey was good, but 
short. I have extracted about 500 Ibs. 
of white clover honey, and have, about 
100 lbs. of comb honey. I expect the 
fall crop of dark honey will be 44 more, 
making about 900 Ibs. in all from 60 col- 
onies, thus averaging 15 lbs. from each, 
besides the increase. O. L. SAWYER. 

Gardner, Me., Aug. 4, 1880. 


I had 80 colonies last fall ; 
130. No honey till June 20. 
ver was a failure, but basswood was 
good. We have not had any fall honey 
for 2 years, and I do not know that we 
shall this year. I have extracted 250 
lbs., and have about the same amount of 
comb honey; all white. There is prob- 
ably as much more on the hives. If Mr. 
Doolittle’s advice in the July number 
had been given in May, it would have 
been worth $25tome. I hope to be ben- 
efitted by it next year, if I continue to 
live. My best wishes for the JouRNAL. 

Tuos. TRACY. 

Nashua, Iowa, Aug. 4, 1880. 


have now 
White clo- 





‘*What shall the harvest be ?” isa 
question the answer to which I contem-, 
plate with much interest, as to me it is 
of much importance indeed, and in- 
volves a point of life or death, either in 
feeding my bees at a heavy outlay of 
expense, in order to preserve their lives, 
or let them die of starvation, or the 
more humane one of brimstone. From 
my 50 colonies in the spring I have had 
2 swarms, and not one ounce of honey, 
and in the whole apiary I do not think 
there is to-day 150 lbs. of honey—say, 3 
Ibs. to the colony ; but.every hive is full 
and running over with bees. I do not 
see any prospect for a fall crop, suffi- 
cient to winter on, much less for a sur- 
plus. F. W. CHAPMAN. 

Morrison, Il., Aug. 5, 1880. 





I commenced the season with 9 colo- 
nies; increased to 30; have extracted 
75 lbs., and now have taken off 500 lbs. 
of comb honey. We generally have a 
large crop of fall or 

D. ORMSBY 


Pierpont, O., Aug. 3, 1880. 





In this immediate locality honey will 
notaverage more than’ acrop. While 
some may do better than that, a great 
many who have sometimes had ‘good 
crops, will get but a very small amount 
in shape for market. G. W.STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N. Y., Aug. 3, 1880. 





I report for Cass county. myself in- 
cluded, and think Southern Michigan is 
about the same: Early crop, 4; pros- 
pects for fall crop hardly average. Du- 


| ring clover bloom too wet and cold. 


Only one class ot our basswood trees 
blossomed, thus making the bloom of 
only 9days’ duration. We hope tomake 
something over half a crop for the whole 
season. JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 4, 1880. 





So far we have only about a } quarter of 
a crop of surplus honey, and 4, of asup- 
ply for winter stores. A drouth cut off 
our summer harvest, and now another 
one has cut off all reasonable ores of a 
fall harvest. 

Warren Co., Pa., Aug. 3, 1880. 





I have just looked over my colonies, 
and find my strongest have not over 5 
lbs. of honey; the weakest not 1 pound. 
I have no surplus. The white clover 
(our main dependence) was all winter- 
killed. I shall either have to feed or 
kill, this fall. I have not seen sucha 
failure in 15 years. In Kane county 
alone 1,000 colonies are in about the 
same condition. GEO. THOMPSON. 

Geneva, Ill., Aug. 5, 1880. 





My honey crop for 1880 will foot up 
about 2,700 lbs., of which 2,000 lbs. is 
comb, and 700 extracted, nearly all light 


honey. From fall flowers we expect 
nothing buta help to wintering—no sur- 
plus. have 58 colonies. 


CuHaAs. 8. BURT. 
Bucksville, O., Aug. 6, 1880. 





The honey season so far has been an 
entire failure. I have not obtained any 
surplus, and but 3 natural swarms from 
115 colonies. My bees wintered with- 
out loss, and were in splendid condition 
for the honey harvest. I use A. I. 
Root’s chaff hive. A. F. STAUFFER. 

Sterling, IIl., Aug. 6, 1880. 











If 


My bees have gathered no surplus. 
they gather enough from fall flowers to 


winter on, it is all I expect. My neigh- 
bor, who has between 100 and 200 colo- 
nies, says he will not have 500 lbs. of 
honey. W. N. HOLMEs. 
Wyoming, Lowa, Aug. 3, 1880. 


Bees have gathered but little surplus 
honey. It has been so dry since July 
20 that they have not done much. In- 
crease is plenty. V. L. FRENCH. 

Martinsburg, Mo., July 26, 1880. 


We hada profusion of white clover 
bloom during Juneand the early part of 
July. Bees did not work on it with 
great animation, owing, I suppose, to 
meagre secretion of nectar. The honey 
crop Will not exceed 25 lbs. of extracted, 
nor 10 lbs. of comb honey to the colony. 
I do not expect surplus from fall flow- 
ers. I have no buckwheat. My bees 
are in good condition. G. GREEN. 

Mt. Lookout, O., Aug. 6, 1880. 


The honey crop is a total failure. 
Aug. 5th—Goldenrod in bloom, and bees 
earrying out brood for want of food. 
Aug. 7th—A little honey. Aug. 8th— 
Quite a flow of clear, lighthoney. The 
yrospects for fall honey are good. The 
ilies that grow in the river are in bloom 
now, but I have never been able to as- 
certain whether they yield honey. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., Aug. 9, 1880. 





I have taken no surplus and have not 
divided, — a few that I broke up 
for nuclei, and I have not had a swarm 
to my knowledge. They have had good 
attention, wanting for nothing but nec- 
tar, of which we had but a few days to 
amount to anything. This they have 
used up for breeding. Unless we have 
an immediate change we shall be com- 
pelled to say, ‘*‘ The harvest is past,” and 
our bees are not saved. I have about 
75 colonies, large and small, about 55 
being in fair condition; 35 of them are 
bright Italians; 31 of these I bought 
last spring for$200. My expenses were 
heavy for hives and supplies, which I 
have on hand, as I had no use for them 
this year. I am a little discouraged, 
but shall stick to it as long as there is a 
bee and sugar to feed. My Italians will 
work when the others will not. My in- 
tention was to do away with the blacks, 
but I guess they will save me the trouble 
by doing away with themselves. The 
yield is not more than 4 of acrop. I 
wish the BEE JOURNAL. success. 

BARTLETT Z. SMITH. 

Tuscola, Ill., Aug. 9, 1880. 


| exceed 4 that of last year. 


| expected. 


The honey crop in this section will not 
White clo- 
ver wasa total failure ; basswood lasted 
but about 3 or 4 days. No fall crop is 
Bees are in good condition, 
and are now doing well. 
C. B. WoopDMAN. 
Farmington, Wis., Aug. 8, 1880. 





I had 132 colonies in the fall of 1879; 


38 were wintered in the cellar, and 940n 


the summer stands. Of those out of 
doors I lost 2 by desertion ; of those in 
the cellar, 1 was destroyed by mice, and 
5 by desertion after they were put out 
on the summer stands, giving 124 as my 
working force this summer. Of these 


| 20 were run for box honey, and I have 





taken so far 105 lbs., and will perhaps 
take off enough more to make 7 lbs. per 
colony. I run 104 colonies for extracted 
honey ; they yielded 5.166 lbs.—very near 
50 lbs. per colony. I extracted up to 
July 14. when the basswood gave out. 
Some of those last extracted may have 
to be fed a little, but I cannot tell posi- 
tively, as they are gathering a little 
buckwheat honey ; the prospect is, they 
will gather enough to winter on. I re- 
ceived 60 swarms this year, making 187 
this fall. In the spring of 1879 I let 3s 
cvlonies out on shares; this year they 
gave me 819 lbs. extracted as my share, 
making in all 6,090 lbs. of honey, of 
which only 1051bs. iscomb. If the bees 
gather enough this fall to winter on, I 
shall call it good for this year. My bees 
were never in better condition than now. 
I had to feed 1,500 lbs, of honey this 
spring, continuing it up to fruit bloom ; 
feeding so heavily produced a great 
many bees, so by June 5 (the usual time 
clover blossoms) my hives were crowded 
with bees ready for work. But alas! 
there was no clover to speak of, and 
what little there was yielded no honey. 
3ees worked on everything that had 
any sweet in it until basswood blos- 
somed ; that gave them 15 days’ work. 
We had several rainy days in the har- 
vest, which lessened the —= some. 
We took out all the honey (which was 
as dark as poor molasses) just before 
basswood blossomed, to have the combs 
verfectly empty and clean for the white 
ioney. Two extractings of basswood 
and we were done. All around here 
the white clover was killed out, but the 
ground is well stocked with clover now 
that has come up from the seed. The 
prospect is good for next year’s clover, 
if the winter is favorable ; but should 
it be killed again next winter, and no 
seed this year, it will be a long time be- 
fore we shall see our usual amount of 
clover honey. E. FRANCE. 
Platteville, Wis., Aug. 9, 1880. 











I think my entire crop will be 700 lbs. 


—200 lbs. light, and 500 dark. I have 15 
colonies. W. P. STEPHENS. 
Blissfield, Mich., Aug. 7, 1880. 





Our bees have stored no surplus up to 
this date. The hives are full of bees, 
and I think the prospect for a fall crop 
is good,as we have had recent rains and 
buckwheat is just coming into bloom. 
Spanish needle is very plenty here. I 
am yet hopeful. 

Mrs. C. M. KINGSLEY. 

Elvaston, Ill., Aug. 5, 1880. 





I have only secured 100 Ibs. box honey. 
I wintered 14 colonies. Never in 50 
years had them stronger in the spring, 
and never a poorer season. I had 16 
swarms from 8. All the hives are over- 
run with bees, yet they gather only 
enough to eat. C. L. Youne. 

Brecksville, O., Aug. 9, 1880. 





I commenced after fruit bloom with 7 
colonies in box hives; 6 weak and i 
strong ; had very little honey i inany,and 
foul brood i inall. ILItransferred to frame 


hives, increased to 12, and have about 50 | 


lbs. of clover and basswood comb honey. 
A. B. MASON. 
Toledo, O., Aug. 11, 1880. 





1877—35 colonies, 2,176 lbs. extracted 
honey; 62 lbs. per colony. 1878—55 


colonies, 1,656 lbs. extracted, 366 lbs sec- | 


tion honey ; total, 2,022 lbs.—36%4 lbs. 
per colony. 1879—49 colonies, 891 Ibs. 
extracted, 101 lbs. section honey ; total, 
992 Ibs—2014 Ibs. per colony. 1880—30 
colonies, 300 Ibs. extracted, 50 Ibs. sec- 
tion honey ; total, 350 Ibs.—11% lbs. per 
colony. 
of honey and 80 lbs. of coffee A sugar. 
I shall be glad if —s enough honey 
to winter on. KAUFFMAN. 
St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 9, 1880. 





My yield of honey is about 400 lbs. of 
good linden, and the present dry weather 
gives prospects for but little more. 

V. LONGSDON. 
Byron, Ill., Aug. 6, 1880. 





I commenced the season with 60 colo- 
nies in good condition. We hada good 
supply of fruit bloom, and a fair yield 
of white clover. Basswood yielded 
w ell for about 7 days. I worked about 

g my bees for comb honey, and obtained 
ye lbs. ; the rest extracted, 1,600 or 
1.700 lbs. 1 market it in Cleveland, and 
have sold about all at 124c. per Ib. for 
extracted, and 18(@20e. for comb. 
have about % of a full crop in all. 

JOHN T. NEWTON. 
West Richfield, O., Aug. 7, 1880. 


| 11 colonies in the spring ; 


| the basswood blossomed. 


| 2Italian colonies. 


1 fed them last spring 200 Ibs. | 


| 200 lbs. of surplus, 
+ 25 swarms. 
gather enough to winter on, where there 
I | is plenty of buckwheat; elsewhere they 


I commenced the season with 55 colo- 
nies; have obtained 2,250 lbs. of nice 


| white comb honey from white clover 


and expect enough in the fall to winter 
on, from asters. H. W. Roop. 
Nashville, Tenn., Aug. 7, 1880. 





My honey crop to date is as follows: 
Extracted, 22 lbs.; comb, 39 lbs. I had 
received 9 
We had no surplus honey till 
There are 50 
to 100 lbs. of unfinished honey on my 
colonies now. The prospect is poor for 
a fall crop. H. J. RosENBAUM. 

DeSoto, Neb., Aug. 7, 1880. 


Swarms. 





Bees have virtually done nothing but 
swarm in this section. In May I pur- 
chased 10 colonies of hybrids. They 
each swarmed once in June, and now 
they are swarming again. I have had 
15 swarms since the Ist ult. My old 
omnes of 30 colonies gave me no increase 
tilla fewdaysago. No bees are swarm- 
ing here except my Italians and hybrids. 
Bees are gatherin g just sufficient to pre- 
vent feeding ; nothing to store. Where 
there is not foundation enough to build 


| comb, we cannot expect more than }, of 
| acrop this season. JAS. ANDERSON. 


Farmers, Mich., Aug. 8, 1880. 





My honey crop has been 800 lbs. from 
22 colonies—650 Ibs. extracted, and 150 
comb ; 3001bs. of the extracted was from 
What the fall crop 
will be I cannot tell. The honey flow. 
if we have rain soon (itis very dry now 
will begin in about 10 days, and inoue 
continue until the last of September. 
This has been the best season we have 
had for honey since I entered the bee- 
keeping ranks—3 yous ago. 

- J. WILLARD. 

, 1880. 


Jonesboro, Il., oan’ 





Thad 108 colonies in the spring to com- 
mence with. I have on hand 2,200 lbs. 


| basswood comb honey. Bees are work- 


ing rapidly at this time on buckwheat 
and other fall flowers. I expect about 
4,000 lbs. of fall honey, making an aver- 
age of about 54 lbs. per colony. 


R. FORSYTH. 
Blissfield, Mich., Aug. 11, 1880. 


I have personal knowledge of 6 apia- 
ries, which together contain about 250 
colonies. I donot think they have over 
and not more than 
he prospect is they will 


must starve if not fed. 
H. STANDISH. 


Evansville, Wis., Aug. 11, 1880. 











From 35 colonies I received 2,000 lbs. 
extracted honey, and goldenrod yet to 


come. My hives are full of honey now. 
T lost 44 last winter and spring; some 
lost all. Last year at this time there 
was no honey in the hives. The pros- 
pect is good for 500 lbs. more of box, or 
1,000 lbs. extracted honey. The 2,000 
lbs. is linden honey. I increased to 70 
colonies. H. H. RosEBROoK. 

Owatonna, Minn., Aug. 7, 1880. 

The crop of honey is short. I win- 
tered 37 colonies, and increased to 70. 
I obtained 600 lbs. of extracted honey, 
400 lbs. of comb honey in sections, and 
100 cards of comb. I used 50 lbs. of 
foundation. Ihad not much honey from 
basswood. White clover was plenty, 
but gave little honey. The season was 
very wet. MARTIN EMIGH. 

Hetheosk, Ont., Aug. 10, 1880. 

I went into winter quarters with 23 
colonies in Langstroth hives—17 were 
packed with chaff, which came out well, 
the other 6 were in the cellar, and I took 
them out in March; 1 was dead; the 
rest were in bad condition; 2 of these 
were robbed in April, leaving 20. These 
increased to 30. The season has been 
the poorest for years. I have no sur- 
plus to sell. The bees were strong in 
the spring, and gathered just enough 
honey to live on and to rear brood, till 
basswood came, when they filled their 
hives; it lasted about 2 weeks, but the 
yield was poor; it was too hot and dry 
some of the time. The loss among the 
small bee-keepers around here was very 
heavy this spring, principally from rob- 
bing, which was worse than for years. 
Our bees have but little to work on till 
apple bloom, and that was spoiled by a 
hail storm ; the white clover was mostly 
winter-killed, and yielded little honey ; 
alsike yielded well, but there is but little 
sown near here. I have a grand place 








I started last spring with 33 colonies, 
and increased to 55. I have obtained 
1,600 lbs. of honey—600 of extracted and 
1,000 of comb ; all light honey. About 
13 is basswood. The prospects are poor 
for fall honey. I do not expect any 
more surplus. R. A. CALVIN. 

EauClaire, Mich., Aug. 10, 1880. 





I commenced the spring with 29 colo- 
nies, having lost 1 in the winter, queen- 
less when I put it in the cellar last fall ; 


| 3 came out queenless this spring, leav- 


for basswood ; there are probably 10,000 | 


trees within a mile. I sowed sweet 
mignonette as an experiment, and am 
very well pleased with it so far; it has 
been in bloom 5 weeks, and is literally 
alive with bees from 8 in the morning 
till night, in fair weather. I shall sow 
more another season. Motherwort is 
another plant that the bees have worked 
on since the Ist of June, except in time 
of basswood bloom, We have no fall 
feed for bees of any account after buck- 
wheat. The bees are nearly all blacks 
and hybrids near here. I have taken 
your valuable paper since I commenced 
bee-keeping, and would rather have it 
than all the rest together, and I wish 
you and it success. E. J. SMITH. 
Addison, Vt., Aug. 7, 1880. 





ing me 26 in good condition. I worked 
1 for comb honey, the rest for extracted. 
The bare ground last winter allowed the 
white clover to freeze out, and we ob- 
tained nothing .from that; basswood 
yielded well for about 9 days, from which 
we obtained 1,000 lbs. of very nice ex- 
tracted, and 48 lbs. of comb honey. I 
use what is known as the “cottage 
hive,’ 8 frames 10x15 inches inside, 2 
stories high, for extracting, and store 
my honey in 10-gallon tin cans. I have 
increased by natural swarming to 51 
colonies. RANSOM ALLEN. 
Northville, Mich., Aug. 11, 1880. 





I cannot think the crop more than 44; 
from my 15colonies I obtained 50 lbs. in 
sections, and a greater part of that 
poorly filled and not one-sixth of it 
capped. I did not extract at all. I 
know of others who have not had 1 lb. 
We have a favorable showing for the 
fall crop, with any quantity of golden- 
rods opening. There were many acres 
not planted in corn on account of the 
wet, which are now covered with gold- 
enrods, also the asters on our bottom- 
lands, anda larger acreage of buckwheat 
than usual. Should the season close 
now, most of the bees would starve if 
not fed, I think. Iam still hopeful of a 
fall crop. H. PEACHEE. 

Maywood, Ind., Aug. 5, 1880. 





I have 203 colonies doing well ; swarms 
have been scarce, though some are still 
swarming. I wintered 227 colonies on 
the summer stand ; you can see the loss. 
The fall crop promises well. They came 
near starving, in fact 3 colonies did 
starve, the bees rolling down in front of 
the hives dead ; 6 colonies I saved by 
feeding. The linden came just in time, 
and they filled up, but gathered no sur- 
plus. My bees are mostly hybrids. I 
purchased queens from M. Quinby and 
A. F. Moon. From the latter’s queen I 
have 2 or 3 of the brightest daughters I 
ever saw. Quinby’s holds them in color, 
but not in prolifieness. I get rid of fer- 
tile workers by taking a frame of comb, 
bees anda good queen, and placing in the 
hive. Bush plantain is a rich pollen 











yroducer. 


the ants. Orro HALBLIEB. 
Henry, Ill., Aug. 10, 1880. 





I enclose 2 plants ; please name them. 
Both yield honey, and grow here quite 
plentiful. Honey will not be more than 
1g a crop. 
very readily at 20c. per lb. 
comb foundation until this season, and 
think it a grand success. I commenced 
with 50 colonies of bees in the spring, 
and increased to 70 by natural swarming. 

; J. F. McCoy. 

Van Wert, O., Aug. 9, 1880. 


[The plants are melilot clover and fig- 


wort; twoexcellent honey plants.—ED.| , 
— | the spring, about 1,200 lbs. of comb 


The honey crop here is almost a fail- 
ure. I will have but a very small quan- 
tity of surplus honey, but hope fora 
better crop next year. I think my bees 


have enough to winter on, though not | °% ‘ 
8 8 | of the BEE JOURNAL is worth a year’s 


much more. Others in the neighbor- 
hood are in the same condition. Suc- 
cess to the BEE JOURNAL. 
J. STEWART. 
Rock City, Ill., Aug. 10, 1880. 





Honey crop for 1880, product of 25 
colonies: White comb, 375 lbs. ; dark 
comb, 135 lbs.; extracted, 223 lbs. If 
the fall yield proves as good as 1879, the 
probable amount will be 400 lbs. more— 
an average ‘> J. W. PRICE. 

Shelbyville, Tenn., Aug. 4, 1880. 


I have 2,000 Ibs. of extracted, and 500 
lbs. of comb honey, from 39 colonies, all 
from basswood. I do not expect any 
surplus from fall flowers. J. F. Meyer 
has extracted 2,200 lbs., from 20 colo- 
nies; he has nocomb honey. R. Wiltz 
extracted 900 lbs. from 16 colonies, and 
100 lbs. comb honey. There is.probably 
as much more, in marketable shape, in 
the balance of the county, all of which 


With us it lasts longer than 

1emp, and makes a nice lawn grass. 
use pte fennel, or may-weed as some | 
call it, around my hives to drive away | 


The honey crop here is not worth 


I | speaking about ; nohoney but what was 


gathered from the linden. Bees were 
in such a poor condition when it came 


| that most of them only filled their hives, 


I can sellmy surplus athome | 
Inever used | 


| IT have ever known in this section. 


| Italians. 


will be consumed in our home markets. | 


I callitafullcrop. JAs. A. NELSON. 
Wyandott, Kans., Aug. 4, 1880. 





In June my bees nearly starved. I 


had 44 colonies in the spring ; these gave | 
16 swarms, besides 15 second swarms, | 


which all starved, as I had no honey to 
feed them. 
now. I can say nothing now about fall 
flowers, for the Mississippi bottom lands 
have been under water, and if the gold- 
enrods do not come up, many colonies 
of bees will starve this fall. 
JOHN BOERSTLER. 
Gilead, Ill., Aug. 4, 1880. 


The bees are doing well | 


hence not many swarms. I have 2,000 
Ibs., all extracted. T. B. QUINLAN. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, Aug. 10, 1880. 
Owing to north winds, white clover 
freezing out last winter, and basswood 
lasting but 4 or 5 days, we did not get 
more than 4 of a honey crop. I do not 
expect any surplus from fall flowers. 
The weather is very cool, especially at 
night, with north winds for almost a 
week. J. H. Esy. 
North Robinson, O., Aug. 7, 1880. 
The season for white honey with us is 
over. I have taken, from 40 colonies in 


honey in 1-lb. sections, and very little 
extracted. We may get 200 or 300 lbs. 
of fall honey, but will make the bees 
store most of it in brood frames, to be in 
shape for winter. The sugustnumber 


subscription. C. A. GRAVES. 
Birmingham, O., Aug. 8, 1880. 





This is the poorest honey season oa 
1e 
bees wintered nicely, coming out strong, 
and there was no loss in the spring. 
They had 5 good days to work on the 
fruit blossoms, and gathered enough 
honey to last them till the white clover 
blossomed, but it came 18 days later 
than usual, and was very feeble on ac- 
count of the open winter (freezing and 
thawing so much), and yielded but very 
little honev. I fed them in June to pre- 
vent starvation. The hives are full of 
bees, and have been ever since the mid- 
dle of June, yet 1 have taken no honey 
and they are light to-day. I have 130 
colonies ; I have had but 5 swarms, and 
not one of them have honey enough to 
winter on. My bees are nearly all pure 
It is very dry with us, and 
late corn and potatoes will be a light 
crop. FRANK SEARLES. 
Hadley, DIll., Aug. 12, 1880. 








My honey prospects this year are any- 
thing but flattering. Linden, sumac, 
alder and Indian currant, all of which 
are abundant in my locality, and gold- 
enrod of many species abounds, but in 


| consequence of the greed of the 


season, failed to yield their due propor- 
tion of nectar. Consequently I look for 
little or no surplus this fall. This seems 
general so far asmy knowledge extends. 
JACOB EMMONS. 
St. George, Kans., Aug. 6, 1880. 











I keep from 50 to 75 colonies of bees, 
and usually obtain from 2,000 to 6,000 
lbs. of honey per annum; but I shall 
have none to sell this year. 

J. L. WOLFENDEN. 

Adams, Wis., Aug. 5, 1880. 


I have 40 colonies of bees, but have 
obtained no honey this season. 
A. CRAMER. 
Bloomingsport, Ind., Aug. 6, 1880. 
I have 8 colonies of black bees, and 
have now obtained 350 lbs. of comb 


honey. Iexpect not less than 100 lbs. 
of dark honey. Beesare working finely 
on buckwheat. Wehave had noswarms 


Bees in box hives 
I use the Langstroth 
Tuos. J. NICHOLS. 
Bees wintered well in this section. 
Apple bloom yielded a fair crop, putting 
the bees in good condition. We expect- 
ed a good honey harvest, but white clo- 
ver did not blossom, red clover was 
nearly all winter killed, and even the 
alsike clover, which has always given 
me large yields of the best honey, failed 
in its secretion, although there was an 
abundance of blossoms. Basswood only 
yielded honey 3days. Theresultis but 
very few swarms, and from near 300 


in a radius of 4 miles. 
have done poorly. 
hive. 


colonies in this neighborhood there has | 


not been an average of 10 Ibs. to the 
colony, and all of inferior quality. Un- 
less we get a good fall yield, we shall 
lose many colonies. P. A. RIEGLE. 
Arlington, O., Aug. 6, 1880. 


This has been a poor season, so far, 
for bees. On May 8th I finished trans- 
ferring 13 colonies from box hives into 
10-frame standard Langstroth hives. I 
had left 3 empty Langstroth hives into 
which I put natural swarms on the first 
of June. The colonies that I trans- 
ferred only having 5 and 6full frames to 
commence with, I gave them frames 
with comb starters as fast as needed. 
From the 16 colonies I have received 100 
Ibs. of comb honey in sections, mostly 
basswood, which I have sold at 18@20c. 
per lb., inthisplace. There was a great 
quantity of white clover, but the bees 
paid no attention to it. The prospects 
for a fall crop are poor, as buckwheat is 
the main honey-producing plant in this 
vicinity. If I get 50 lbs. more of sur- 
plus honey I shall be satisfied. I think 
I can get 15(@16c. per lb. for dark honey. 
My surplus sections are 5x6x2. I shall 
not extract any honey this season. I 
am well pleased with the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, and do notsee how I can 
do without it. F. H. SEARES. 

Girard, Pa., Aug. 6, 1880. 





| age can work the 


My crop of white clover comb honey 
will be a little better than I at first ex- 
— it. It will probably average 50 
bs. to each colony in the spring. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1880. 





This has been a good honey season ; 
amount of white comb honey, 1,200lbs.; 
extracted, 200 lbs., from 20 colonies in 
the spring. I expect 500 lbs. for my fall 
crop. FRANCIS CULLEN. 

Mottville, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1880. 





I had 35 colonies last spring; 30 fair 
ones, and 5 too weak to get much honey. 
The season has been better than the 
average. I have taken 1,355 lbs. of ex- 
tracted, and 129 lbs. of light comb hon- 
ey, most from white clover and rasp- 
berry. I have no basswood. Bees are 
now working on buckwheat, with every 
prospect of a large yield of fall honey. 

A. W. SMITH. 

Parksville, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1880. 

Honey has been nearly an entire fail- 
ure here. I commenced the season with 
67 colonies ; I have obtained 1,800 lbs. of 
comb honey, but expect none in the fall. 
My bees are all Italians, and I have the 
largest crop of honey of any one in this 
section of country. Some bee-keepers 
now having from 20 to 50 colonies, will 
have scarcely a pound of honey to sell. 
I have puschaged one of D. A. Jones’ 
‘** holy queens,” from which I expect to 
rear queens, and shall introduce 50 of 
her daughters into my apiary this fall. 
These I shall keepin an apiary by them- 
selves, in order to keep them pure. I 
have a Given foundation press. which I 
like very much. It is just the thing for 
making foundation in wired frames, or 
without the wires. A girl 15 years of 
ress with ease. I 


| expect to be at the District Convention 





in Chicago next month. I. R. Goon. 

South West, Ind., Aug. 6, 1880. 

The yield throughout this part of the 
country has been the poorest I ever 
knew, although last year was but very 
little better. I have been keeping bees 
for 20 years, and never experienced two 
such unfavorable seasons. I have 25 
colonies, and have only about 300 lbs. of 
honey, while many have no surplus. I 
had 2swarms each this year and last. 
White clover was abundant, and lasted 
a long time, and some is still in bloom. 
There was a heavy rain storm in the 
height of the bloom, and after thatahe 
bees gathered but little honey. My bees 
all wintered through, and bred up early 
in the spring. J. W. DONLEY. 

Surryville, O., Aug. 7, 1880. 


















| 
I have 74 colonies of bees, but not 1 
lb. of honey, and no swarms. Bees are 
almost in a starving condition. White | 
clover was winter-killed, and we have 
no basswood. My only dependence is on 
buckwheat, heartsease and goldenrod, 
and I have not seen a worse prospect in | 
7 years. I think I have one of the best 
locations for bees in the State of Illinois, 
with about 100 acres of pasture north 
and about the same south, and plenty of 
fruit east and west. I will soon give 
you some of my experience in bee-cul- 
‘ture, and my method for fertilizin 
queens in confinement. I am well | 
pleased with the BEE JOURNAL; the | 
only fault I find, is that I get through | 
it too quick. LEVI FILBERT. | 
Port Byron, Ill., Aug. 4, 1880. | 


[ We shall be pleased to have Mr. Fil- | 
bert give his method of fertilization. | 
We want all the light and all the meth- | 
ods described in the JoURNAL.—ED.] 








Your request fora report on the honey 
crop isa good one, and all should re- 
spond. I have to report a light crop— 
less than 4 ; 55 colonies in the spring ; 
89 now. 800lbs. white honey; less than 
300 lbs. of this is extracted. I may get 
200 Ibs. of dark honey. I have reports | 
from other bee men in this State, who | 





have from nothing to half a crop. 
R. BACON. 
Verona, N. Y., Aug. 12, 1880. 





Fruit bloom yielded well and greatly 
stimulated breeding, but as the bees had 
come out of the winter with empt 

combs, before they had filled up fruit 
bloom passed, and June 15th found many 
strong colonies starving. When I 
should have been taking early ma! I 
was compelled to feed the bees. White 
clover, from the seed, bloomed in con- 
siderable quantities, and is blooming 
still, but it affords little nectar. Milk- 
weed afforded some honey, but now 
and thena bunch of bloom would be 
found with 8 or 10 bees stuck to it, dead 
or dying. At aang buckwheat and 
figwort are yielding some honey, but 1 
have not had an ounce of surplus. The 
outside combs are still empty, and they 
may not have enough to winter on, 
though all supers be removed at once. 
I have not hada single swarm. I pre- 
ey a colony for queen-rearing, and 
et them rear one queen, which gives 
me an increase of one. <A colony that 
came out of the winter with a fertile 
worker was given Italian brood, and by 
April 16th had a purely mated Italian 
queen laying in the hive. I have more 
empty hives than colonies ; some hives 
have been waiting for swarms for two 
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summers ; but I shall not surrender yet, 
though it is a on one whé has 
i 


just essayed making bee-keeping a spe- 
cialty, and upon limited means. If I 
can bear the down to start with, the wp 
will be all the more pleasant and cheer- 
ing when it does come. Those who 
persevere will be benefited in the end; 
‘** under-feet” will be driven out of the 
business, and we shall have a wider and 
better market for honey when we do get 
it. : Wn. CAMM. 
Winchester, Ill., Aug. 8, 1880. 


My report of comb honey is 400 lbs. 
from 15colonies. I expect 150 lbs. more 
when itis capped. I wintered 15 colo- 
niesin thecellar. Ihave 25 now in good 
condition. Buckwheat is a failure, but 
fall flowers are doing well. 

E. A. PARISH. 

Hornellsville, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1880. 








The weather has been very dry here 
for 2 months; bees have done but ver 
little, with no white honey to speak of. 
Poor prospect for fall 7+ 

W. D. WRIGHT. 


Knowersville, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1880. 





I now have 125 colonies of bees, and 
not a pound of surplus honey so far this 
season. All are fight, and I do not 
expect more honey than will be needed 
for wintering. All the bees in this sec- 
tion are in about the same condition. 

C. H. DIBBERN. 

Milan, Ill., Aug. 2, 1880. 





I lost 24 of my bees last winter and 
spring; I wintered in the cellar until 
‘ebruary, andthen out of doors. I had 
55 colonies when I commenced to in- 
crease, and now have 160. I have extrac- 
ted 800 Ilbs., and have about 500 lbs. more 
to extract, with about 700 lbs. of comb 
honey to take off, leaving the bees 
about 20 lbs. in each hive. 

H. A. SIMonpDs. 

Eagle Lake, Minn., July 31, 1880. 


Wehave nota pound of surplus honey 
in this neighborhood, and no prospect 
ofany. What clover there was, did not 
produce honey. The floral cups were 
scattered very thinly over the head, 
showing an unhealthy condition of the 
plant. So there was but a slight flow of 
nectar into the floral cup. The fluids 
ofthe plant were absent. It will cost 
$200 or $300 to winter my bees, after the 
loss of $200 in preparing for the sum- 
mer’s campaign, and all my work. It 
is very dry here. A good rain of 24 
hours, I think, would be worth $200 to 
me. A. SALISBURY. 

Camargo, Ill., Aug. 16, 1880. 











The present has been one our best 
years for bees in Southwestern Iowa; 
the grove seems to be swarming with 


them. Some 20 swarms have been cap- 
tured in the woods near here. We never 
had such a yield of basswood honey be- 
fore. S. C. SMITH. 
Wheeler’s Grove, Iowa, July 30, 1880. 





Thus far I can see very little differ- 
ence between this and last year’s crop. 
I had 25 colonies last spring, and expect 
about 800 lbs., 4 of which is extracted, 
and the remainder comb honey, mostly 
bergamotand buckwheat. Theextract- 
ed is mosily white clover and linden. 
If we get a rain, the bees will yet gather 
considerable honey. 

L. H. PAMMEL, JR. 

LaCrosse, Wis., Aug. 10, 1880. 


I have been taking the BEE JOURNAL 
for years, and cannot well get along 
without it. We have had avery poor 
ey season. I wintered 20 colonies, 
which came out strong in the spring,and 
have increased to 33—3 by natural 
swarming, and 10 by dividing, but I 
shall not get asingle pound of honey. 
I put on over 200 boxes and racks June 
7th, but there is not a pound in all of 
them now. About 4 of the hives have 
not to exceed 5 Ibs. each. If I winter 
them all I shall have to feed them. It 
has been very wet here this summer; 
during May, June and July we had 96 
rains. Wm. C. WoLcorT. 

Eldorado Mills, Wis., Aug. 16, 1880. 








My honey crop for 1880 is 1,180 lbs.— 
600 basswood, the balance whitewood 
and raspberry. The bees are getting 
honey now, and the prospects are good 
for 1,000 lbs. more. Mine is all extract- 
ed. I commenced the spring with 30 
colonies, and had only 3 swarms. 

T. G. ZIMMERMAN. 

Union City, Mich., Aug. 13, 1880. 





The white honey season is over, and 
is the poorest I ever have had. I have 
100 lbs. of white honey, and if it keeps 
so dry I do not think I will have over 
1,000 Ibs. of dark honey from 46 colonies 
in the spring. P. S. GROGAN. 

Aquetuck, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1880. 





This has been the poorest season for 
honey for many years. It will not aver- 
age 14 of acrop, though there are plenty 
of bees. If this fall proves a failure, 
we shall have to feed heavily for winter. 
Ihave received a number of reports 
from different parts of the Dominion, 
all bearing the same complaint. 

M. RICHARDSON. 

Pt. Colborne, Ont., Aug. 5, 1880. 





The present season has been one of 
the poorest ever known in Northern 
Georgia. Bees are in a light condition. 
For a few days past they have been 
| ages a some. The scarcity of honey 
1as almost totally prevented queen- 
rearing. A. F. Moon. 

Rome, Ga., Aug. 12, 1880. 





Bees are literally starving in this vi- 
cinity. I had 75 colonies in the spring, 
and have not had a swarm nor 1 pound 
of honey, and have lost 8 colonies by 
robbers. I fed till fruit blossoms came, 
but have not fed since. I have not 
heard of any one getting any surplusin 
this region,and unless we getrain soon, 
we shall lose all our bees. The only 
thing we now have to depend on is 
buckwheat or feeding. 

Wm. C. GRAY. 

Pre-emption, Il., Aug. 6, 1880. 





At the commencement of fruit bloom 
I had 100 colonies of bees in good con- 
dition, as I supposed ; they did well on 
that ; the white clover season was wet, 
so that bees obtained no honey, and 2 
colonies starved. They began toswarm 
on June 17th,3 weeks later than last 
year, and increased to 184, besides doub- 
ing upand putting back some. During 
basswood bloom the weather was fine 
about 44 of the time; they then gath- 
ered honey very fast, and are doing well 
on buckwheat now. I have 125 frame 
hives, the balance being box hives. 
Unless I sell some this fall, I shall kill 
about 100 colonies. I have attended 
them this season all alone, and it is 
rather more than I wish to do, with 
other business. O.C. BLANCHARD. 

Ironton, Wis., Aug. 11, 1880. 





I wintered 45 colonies of bees in my 
cellar, which came out allright. Dur- 
ing the apple bloom they filled the lower 
stories of their hives well with brood, 
and by the last of June I had about 10 
swarms, and I divided about as many 
more, giving them each 3 or 4 combs. 
I do not think the new colonies have on 
an average more than 3 lbs. of honey. 
I am 83 years old, having kept bees over 
60 years, and never before experienced 
so poor a season for honey. 

L. BURDICK. 

Galesburgh, Mich., Aug. 7, 1880. 





This is my fourth year here with bees, 
and not a good season have I had; the 
first year being the best. I shall dis- 
pose of my 80 colonies, or move them to 
a better place. They have honey but no 
surplus to spare. I expect the fall har- 
vest to make it up; but for 3 years I 
have been disappointed. I have only 











extracted 100 lbs., and have 50 lbs. of 
comb honey. I think the country is 
over-stocked. There are 290 colonies in 
range of my bees, and the axe has been. 
slaying the oyna and linden; without 


these I would give but little for the bee 
business. Wishing you a happy bee 
future, C. NEWSOM. 


Crown City, O., Aug. 5, 1880. 





Our honey season started in early, but 
was of shortduration. From 3 colonies 
I have now only obtained 20 lbs. of comb 
honey, which is 4% or 4g of an average 
yield. Our fall prospect is good, and it 
is nearly all the show we now have for 
surplus. My bees are in good condition 
tor the coming crop. I increased to 5 
after the first yield. AsA B. PHG@E:NIX. 

Campbell Hill, Ill., Aug. 3, 1880. 


Bees in this part of New York have 
gathered but little honey. It has been 
very dry. ThelItalians have done best; 
but for them I should not have procured 
1 lb. of white honey. As it is, I have 
but 300lbs. If we have a few more days 
on buckwheat I shall secure 1,200 lbs. of 
dark honey. One apiary in an adjoin- 
ing county that produced 10,000 Ibs. last 





season, will hardly yield 500 Ibs. this. I | July ; 15 colonies have given 150 lbs. of 


commenced with 50 colonies in the 
spring and increased to 80. I have one 
colony in my yard that have gathered 
82 two-lb. sections full of white honey, 
and are working on the third set, hold- 
32 Ibs. more, and have them nearly fin- 
ished ; where they get it from is a mys- 
tery tome. There is nothing but meli- 
lot clover, and thatisnearly 2 milesfrom 
here. Do you think they will carry it 
thus far? Allthe restare storing buck- 
wheat, of which there are 100 acres with- 
in 44 mile of my bees. This colony has 
an Italian queen that meta black drone, 
‘and it is the strongest working colony 
that I ever saw. I think hybrids are 
best for storing box honey. 
F. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1880. 

[Bees, especially Italians, will go very 
much further than 2 miles for honey, 
some apiarists placing the distance at 7 
miles, and even more; and the fact that 
your bees neglect 100 acres of buck- 
wheat within 144 mile, and fly 2 miles to 
obtain the delicious nectar from melilot 
or sweet clover, is timely corroboration 
of our editorial in the BEE JOURNAL 
for August last, page 361.—ED.] 





Ihave increased from 81 to 165 colo- 
nies of bees, and have re-queened all 
with Italianqueens. H.S. HACKMAN. 

Peru, Ill., Aug. 16, 1880. 








The honey yield has been good; my 
best colonies have gathered 80 to 100 lbs. 
of comb honey. Honey dews have been 

artial here, and the honey crop is much 
arger in some localities than in others. 
. E. PITMAN. 
Marlboro, Va., Aug. 21, 1880. 


This has been a poor season for honey, 
the rain washing it all out from the 
blossoms. We have now had 2 poor sea- 
sons, but I am not discouraged; the 
next may be a good one. 

MARTIN HAAS. 

Mendon, Mich., Aug. 13, 1880. 

The crop of honey in this vicinity is 
very large and fine in quality; clover 
and basswood yielded well ; some of my 
colonies will give 200 lbs. of surplus. 

EDWARD B. BEEBEE. 

Augusta, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1880. 





Half of the bees, at least,in the north- 
eastern part of Lowa, and the adjoining 
counties north in Minnesota, died last 
winter and spring, mostly from starva- 
tion. No honey was stored until June 
19; bees were then very weak. We had 
very little swarming, and that mostly in 


comb and 750 lbs. of extracted honey ; 
about 300 lbs. in sections, nearly ready 
to take from hives that none has yet 
been taken from; 65 colonies have giv- 
en no surplus yet, but many are working 
wellin the supers now, and there is a 
good prospect for afairfallcrop. Gass- 
man has taken about half as much sur- 
plus per colony, from 60, as I have; no 
others, so far as I can hear, have taken 
surplusof anyaccount. There will be a 
home demand for all of the honey raised 
here this season. CooLeEY. 

Bluffton, Iowa, Aug. 18, 1880. 

Of light honey I have not over one- 
sixth of an ntmgee crop, and the pro- 

ortion of dark will] not be larger, as the 

ees will have to store much of it in the 
lower story, they being light in honey 
for this time of year. I have 160 strong 
colonies ; they have swarmed but little, 
and have not gathered much honey. 

W. E. FoRBEs. 
Plainwell, Mich., Aug. 16, 1880. 





We have here had the best honey sea- 
son for many years. L. JOHNSON. 
Walton, Ky., Aug. 20, 1880. 





Bees in this section are —— no 
surplus, and it is very doubtfal if they 
get sufficient to winter on. I had no 
swarms from 75 colonies. 
Wma. HEALD. 
Mt. Sterling. Iowa, Aug. 19, 1880. 











I have to report the honey crop with 
me almost a total failure; certainly less 


than 1g of acrop. I have had but 12 
natural swarms from 70 colonies, and 
some, I fear, will not gather honey 
enough to winter on. 
GEO. W. TELLER. 
Colon, Mich., Aug. 16, 1880. 





I expected to obtain a good yield of 
white clover honey, but did not getany. 
I have taken about 175lbs. of basswood, 
and will get from 200 to 400 lbs. of buck- 
wheat honey more, all in the 1], lb. sec- 
tions, and I think, as far as I can hear, 
that I am the only one about here who 
is getting any surplus, except a little 
buckwheat. I have at present 81 colo- 
nies of bees (6 of them Italians). My 
total yield is about 500 lbs.—1s of the 
amount taken in 1878. 

J. H. Murpock. 

Dexter, Mich., Aug. 16, 1880. 





In this (Miami) county there are 
about 1,200 colonies of bees, and one- 
fifth the average number of swarms; 
no surplus honey worth mentioning up 
to Aug. 15th, and none in the market 
here. Weare expecting perhaps 44 of 
an average . from fall flowers. This 
year’s yield in Northern Indiana will 
not exceed more than 1 of an average 
crop. I have 75 colonies. 

W. A. Horton. 

Macy, Ind., Aug. 16, 1880. 

This has been a poor year for bees in 
this section of the country. There is 
very little comb honey made. 

M. H. MILSTER. 

Frohna, Mo., Aug. 13, 1880. 


I have taken about 600 lbs. of comb 
honey from 39 colonies in the spring, and 
have 400 or 500 lbs. yet on the hives in 
partly-filled sections. I extracted about 
150 lbs. I have increased to 47 colonies. 
The prospect is very good for fall honey. 

H. W. FuNK. 

Bloomington, Ill., Aug. 11, 1880. 





Ihave obtained no surplus to date; 
we may get a little from buckwheat, but 
it will take about all of that to winter 
on; and so far as I know, every bee- 
keeper is in the same fix. 

J. LEE ANDERSON. 

Lawrence, Ill., Aug. 19. 1880. 


The wet weather seems to have 
washed out the honey from the tlowers ; 
but since the corn, cotton and asters 
have bloomed, I think the yield will be 
about 25 lbs. to each hive. 

J. A. AUSTIN. 

Huntsville, Ala., Aug. 14, 1880. 








From 21 colonies I have extracted 
250 lbs., and had 500 lbs. of comb honey. 
I expecta like amount from fall flowers. 

JOHN HERBST. 

Richville, Mich., Aug. 18, 1880. 





From 12 colonies I have extracted 
11334 lbs. of extracted and 73% lbs. of 
comb honey; all from white clover. I 
do not expect any fall surplus, it will 
take all of that for the bees to winter 
on. R. L. AYLOR. 
Waterloo, Ky., Aug. 9, 1880. 


I have 50 lbs. of honey and no increase 
from 46 colonies. Bees are weak but 
working lively on golden rod. I cannot 
expect more than 400 lbs. for the season. 

J. A. GREEN. 

Dayton, Ill., Aug. 11, 1880. 





In April I had 22 colonies ; nowI have 
40. I have extracted 285 lbs. and have 
nocomb honey. I do not expect any 
surplus from fall flowers, though the 
bees are working on them lively. 

J. CHAPMAN. 

Home, Mich., Aug. 14, 1880. 





From 150 colonies I get no honey or 
increase. The bees were in good con- 
dition, and the weather was favorable 
but the blossoms secreted no honey. 
There is no surplus honey in this 
county, so far as I know. 

D. B. ULERY. 

Northampton, O., Aug. 13, 1880. 





My honey crop for 1880 is 1,029 Ibs. of 
extracted and 4573 lbs. in the comb, 
chiefly light, from 35 colonies ; I expect 
a good yield from fall flowers, but no 
surplus. CHAS. WELLING. 

Jackson, Mo., Aug. 11, 1880. 





I shall have about 1,000 lbs. of hone 
this season, about 300 of it is extracted. 
J. PRECIOUS. 
Big Spring, Mich., Aug. 17, 1880. 





There has been no white honey, either 
extracted or comb, in this vicinity this 
season. I do notbelieve there is a fully 
capped box in Walworth county. There 
have been very few swarms, and bees 
are mostly without sufficient stores for 
winter. uckwheat is now just in blos- 
som, and promises a fair vield. 

S. X. CLARKE. 

Delavan, Wis., Aug. 11, 1880. 





Honey is but 14 of a crop; white 
clover was a failure; during basswood 
bloom it was too cold for bees to work 
much. It is cold and wet now. 

F. L. SMITH. 

Watervale, N. Y., Aug. 19, 1880. 














From 35 colonies I have taken 649144 
lbs. of comb honey in sections, and 1014 
lbs. of extracted, all light, and I have 
2000 sections on the hives about 4% full, 
and 1,000 not worked in yet, but ae to 
get 3,000 lbs. of comb honey, all told. 

HARRY BLACKBURN. 

Webberville, Mich., Aug. 16, 1880. 





From 230 colonies in the spring, I in- 
creased to 426. White honey in boxes, 
8,300 lbs.; extracted, 800 lbs.; yield about 
14 of a crop. Prospects for fall honey 
are poor, owing to the dry weather. 
Honey will not be 44 of a yield through 
Central New York. Gro. W. HOUSE. 

Fayetteville, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1880. 





I have 1,800 lbs. of section comb honey, 
and 2,000 lbs. of extracted, all clover. 
We have no fall crop of honey. Our 
season has been an average one for 
honey; but little swarming, and some 
of my neighbors’ late swarms are starv- 
ing out. Two called on me, and I took 
them in and gave them rations. 

. DRANE. 

Eminence, Ky., Aug. 14, 1880. 





My honey crop is very light; about 16 
lbs. to the hive, in boxes. This was 
gathered in June; since then the bees 
have not gathered as muchas they have 
consumed. I expect to feed back some 
for winter. Honey sells here at about 





20c. per lb. PETER MOYER. 
Clark, Pa., Aug. 17, 1880. 
Clover winter killed; basswood 


yielded well and buckwheat is plenty. 
have 4,000 lbs. about 1¢ the quantity I 

obtained last year. W.C. WELLs. 

Philipston, Ont., Aug. 10, 1880. 





From 75 colonies the surplus is 100 
lbs. of extracted and 150 lbs. of comb 
honey. Prospect poor for buckwheat 
yield, it will not exceed 500 lbs. The 
Italians swarmed considerably but 
could not be induced to go into the 
boxes—the blacks gave what little sur- 
plus we obtained. D. H. HopKIns. 

Bear Lake, Mich., Aug. 17, 1880. 





Texpect about 300 lbs. of honey from 9 
colonies in the spring, and 2 swarms. 
It is all comb honey, and 4g of it is 
dark. O. P. CoDDINGs. 

Johnson, Vt., Aug. 20, 1880. 

Honey in this county is less than 144 
crop. I shall have about 2,000 lbs. in- 
stead of 8,000 lbs. which I had last year. 
Many here get none. It is exceedingly 
dry here, and my bees have incessantly 
swarmed. IRA BARBER. 

DeKalb Junction, N.Y., Aug. 20, 1880. 





From 50 colonies I extracted 1,500 
lbs., besides getting 350 lbs. of comb 
honey. My bees are all Italians. It 
will average 14 crop. . D. ENOs. 

Napa, Cal., Aug. 8, 1880. 





From 25 colonies last spring I in- 
creased to 30, and have extracted 1,000 
lbs. of honey; I have 150 lbs. of comb 
honey, and will get 100 lbs. more this 
season ; the 5 swarms did not yield much 
surplus honey ; 500 lbs. of the extracted 
honey was dark. W. H. NEwsoom. 

Wittsburg, Ark., Aug. 16, 1880. 





From 5 Italian and 2 black colonies of 
bees I have 150 lbs. of comb honey and 
the same amount of extracted. I have 
had no natural swarms: made 2 extra 
colonies by dividing. This is about 4 
of a crop; they have about 30 lbs. to 
each hive left for winter. 

W. W. LYNcH. 

Maysville, Ky., Aug. 17, 1880. 





I have extracted about 2,000 lbs. of 
honey (800 dark and 1,200 light) from 
about 80 colonies, and may get 500 lbs. 
more. J. F. Love, 

Connersville, Tenn., Aug. 18, 1880. 





During the past 2 weeks I have con- 
versed with 26 bee-keepers, having from 
2 to 100 colonies each. One reports 3 
swarms, 2 have each had 2 swarms, and 
2 have each had 1; with these excep- 
tions the universal report is ‘‘not a 
swarm nor a pound of honey.”’ My bees 
are storing a little in the surplus boxes 
from buckwheat. REUBEN HAVENS. 

Chebanse, Ill., Aug. 23, 1880. 


I had 41 good colonies last fall, but 
only saved 15 through the winter, and 5 
of them were weak. I have extracted 
225 lbs. of light honey, and have 60 lbs. 
of comb honey. If they gather enough 
from fall flowers to winter on they will 
do well. They have gathered nothin 
from buckwheat yet. though it is in full 
bloom. PERRY McKay. 

Spofford, N. Y., Aug. 10, 1880. 


We have as yet no honey of any kind; 
all the first part of the season being a 
total failure. Bees were almost in a 
starving condition during the months of 
May, June and July, owing to the fail- 
ure of the white clover, which was win- 
ter-killed, and the new crop secreted but 
little honey. The extreme high water 
in the — river destroyed all 
vegetation in the low lands, conse- 
quently there is no probability we will 
have any surplus this year. 

L. H. SCUDDER. 

New Boston, Ill., Aug. 21, 1880. 











I have been Italiani-ing and increas- 
ing, and have taken no honey from 40 
colonies. A few of the strongest colo- 
nies have filled their hives 2 or 3 times. 
The country is parched for want of rain. 

Big River Mills, Mo., Aug. 20, 1880. 

I have 250 colonies, but have not had 
5 lbs. of surplus to the hive. The bees 
are breeding finely and the hives are 
full of bees. Fair prospect for a good 
harvest from Spanish needle. 

A. T. WILLIAMS. 

St. Charles, Mo., Aug. 10, 1880. 





From 75 colonies my surplus will not 
exceed 200 lbs. of comb honey ; this is 
the poorest honey year since 1872; white 
clover being a failure, the basswood was 
the only source for honey. 

A. M. SAWDEY. 

Poolville, N. Y., Aug. 23, 1880. 





Bees wintered well here, but in the 
spring they dwindled badly ; when rasp- 
berries and locusts were in bloom the 
combs were full of brood, so that there 
was no room for honey; clover yielded 
no honey this year, and basswood only 
lasted 5 or 6 days; buckwheat is now in 
bloom, but it does not seem to contain 
much nectar. Upon inquiring regard- 
ing the honey crop in this locality I find 
as follows: 

Mr. A., 5 miles distant, has 49 colonies 
and 3 swarms. 

Mr. B., 24% miles east, has 45 colonies 
and only 1 swarm. 

Mr. C., 4 miles southwest, has 52 col- 
onies and 3 swarms. 

Mr. 8.,5 miles south, has about 500 
colonies, and 5 or 6 swarms. 

Mr. H., 7 miles west, has about 40 col- 
onies, and has had very little surplus. 

Mr. G. has 15 colonies, but no increase. 

Mrs. C. has 6 colonies and 1 swarm, 
which went to the woods. 

Mr. M. has 14 colonies, but no increase 
nor honey. 

I would like to call attention to the 
valuable hints given on pase 361 of the 
JOURNAL for August. If bee-keepers 
do not own a foot of land, there is plenty 
of waste land along the highways, va- 
cant lotsand fence corners, and I believe 
that bees get half of their living from 
mustard, catnip and motherwort. Suc- 
cess to the BEE JOURNAL. 

D. L. WHITNEY. 

Rockton, Ill., Aug. 16, 1880. 

My 50 colonies barely made a living, 
even though fed a little every week; I 
shall double up and feed in September. 

H. T. COLLINS. 
Jacksonville, Ill., Aug. 23, 1880. 








I commenced in ee with 80 colo- 
nies ; increased to 125, which are strong 
in numbers, but some are lightin stores. 
Comb honey, 1.600 lbs.; extracted, 400 
Ibs. This has been a very poor season 
in this vicinity for pro even with a 
lot of combs for surplus and brood 
chamber ; many of us have left no stone 
unturned to prevent increase, so as to 
run for surplus. I think I can safely 
speak for 1,000 colonies, many of which 
will not give more than 1% the increase: 
or surplus of mine. We ought to get 
20(@22c. for clover honey that is not al- 
ready on the market. 
A. A. HARRISON. 
McLane, Pa., Aug. 14, 1880. 


I have kept bees for 20 years, but this 
is the first season that I have been with- 
out a pound of surplus. The white clo- 
ver was killed last winter, and the new 
crop did not come on this summer in 
time to do the bees any good, and it is 
now so dry that buckwheat and fall 
flowers are doing nothing. I fed my 
bees last fall to carry them through the 
winter, and will have it to do again, un- 
less we have a very favorable change. 
I have always held that the black bees, 
if treated the same as the Italians, would 
do equally as well. This has been a 
good year to test their qualities, and I 
find the Italians far ahead in every way. 
I now have all my bees Italianized, and 
want no more blacks. 

{. ARMSTRONG. 
Jerseyville, Il., Aug. 16, 1880. 


ic) 





My crop of honey is: Extracted, 500 
Ibs. light, 500 Ibs. dark ; comb, 90 lbs. 
light. I shall get about 200 lbs. dark 
comb honey, and 400 or 500 of extracted 
from buckwheat and asters. 

J. N. McCoo. 

Plymouth. Wis., Aug. 24, 1880. 





I had 62 colonies in the spring; in- 
creased to 93, and obtained 3,000 lbs. of 
comb and 500 lbs. of extracted ; all clo- 
ver honey; none to be expected from 
fall flowers. F. A. SALISBURY. 

Geddes, N. Y., Aug. 21, 1880. 





I had 7 colonies of black bees in the 
spring ; increased to 9, and obtained 80 
lbs. of dark and 1824 lbs. of light 
honey, most of it is still on the hives; 
the fall harvest will continue several 
weeks yet. . R. KILBURN. 

Fisher Station, Mich., Aug. 21, 1880. 





There is but little honey and no in- 
crease; I expect enough honey from 
buckwheat for my bees to winter on. 

H. W. CONKLIN. 
Rockton, Ill., Aug. 23, 1880. 




















I have increased from 24 to 38 colo- 
nies and obtained 600 lbs. of honey 


from white clover. I expect no surplus 
fall honey. J. F. KRopp. 
Varysburg, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1880. 
From 48 colonies in the spring I have 
increased to 55, and obtained only 10 
lbs. of honey. It has been too dry. 
The bees are working nicely now on 
buckwheat and fall flowers. The bees 
have nearly starved all summer and I 
do not expect much —— this fall. 
W. T. HOHENSHELL. 
Munster, Ill., Aug. 12, 1880. 





Last fall I had 48 colonies ; I wintered 
all but 4, and 14 swarmed out in the 
spring, leaving eggs and brood in the 
hives. had to feed till basswood 
came and then I had increased the 25 
colonies to 41, in fair condition. I ex- 
tracted 3,200 lbs. of basswood honey; I 
got 400 or 500 lbs. in comb; I donot expect 
to get any more surplus aatey this fall. 
I now have 51 colonies. J. E. CADY. 

Medford, Minn., Aug. 17, 1880. 





The honey harvest was almost a 
failure here. From 50 colonies I ex- 
tracted about 1,100 lbs. and obtained 30 
partly filled sections. Our honey har- 
vest was over by the middle of July. 

Wo. BITZER. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Aug. 11, 1880. 





I have no surplus honey yet ; the bees 
barely get enough to live on. The 
ae go is good for fall flowers and I 
10pe to get a few pounds to eat. Itis 
very dry and buckwheatis in bloom. I 
have 5 colonies. C. HOLLOWELL. 

Dunreith, Ind., Aug. 10, 1880. 





White clover was almost a failure 
here, but basswood never yielded better; 
but the bees were weak in numbers and 
did not get much honey. The yield 
from 49 colonies was about 500 lbs. from 
clover and 2,650 lbs. from basswood. 

Wan. H.S. Grout. 

Poland Centre, N. Y., Aug. 16, 1880. 


I have taken 3,300 lbs. of extracted 
and 800 lbs. of comb honey; there is 
about 1,000 lbs. of comb honey on the 
hives yet. The fall harvest will be late 
and may be from nothing to 3,000 lbs., 
according to the weather. 

GEO. W. HORNER. 

Dubuque, Iowa, Aug. 18, 1880. 





My 225 colonies produced 3,500 Ibs. of 
white comb honey. I may get 1,000Ibs. 
more of dark honey. 

C. ALEXANDER. 

South Onondaga, N. Y., Aug. 16,1880. 





I have 38 colonies, and 8 half-barrels 
of extracted linden honey. 
JOHN SCHEERER. 
Ridgeley, Mo., Aug. 11, 1880. 





From about 150 colonies last spring, 
owned by several parties, I can report 
an increase to 325. The yield of white 
honey is not more than 1-5 of a crop. 
Dark honey will give us probably ¥ of 
a crop. TuHomAS T. DELZELL. 

Hershey, Mich., Aug. 20, 1880. 





In Vermont the honey crop is not 
over 4 of an average. rom 31 colo- 
nies I have obtained 250 Ibs. of light 
honey and expect about 300 Ibs. of dark. 
Had the — been an average one I 
should have had 2,000 Ibs. 

R. G. WHALLY. 

Charlotte, Vt., aug. 23, 1880. 





I have 30 colonies, but have only had 
2swarms. Several strong colonies pro- 
duced 50 lbs. each. But many were 
weak and I have only 400 lbs. of comb 
honey. Iam the only one that has had 
any honey to speak of, in this locality. 

Cou. R. WALTON. 

Industry, Pa., Aug. 24, 1880. 





I began the season with 7 colonies; 
have increased to 19, by natural swarm- 
ing; have taken 40 lbs., and may get 
enough to make 100 lbs. The crop isa 
failure here, this year,on account of 
dry weather. The ground has not been 
wet down 2 inches for 4 months. 

JAMES H. Hout. 

Fairfield Centre, Maine, Aug. 16, 1880. 





Last year I commenced the season 
with 12 colonies, increased to 33 and ob- 
tained 400 lbs. of surplus. I lost 2in 
winter and 4 dwindled away in the 


spring. From the remaining 27 I have 
had 200 lbs. of comb honey and 125 lbs. 


of extracted. It has been a very poor 
season. C. A. STONE. 
Southbury, Conn., Aug. 20, 1880. 





White clover was plenty for 7 weeks 
but yielded nohoney. The weather has 
been so dry that we shall have but little 
— My bees have not worked on 
melilot clover this summer. Basswood 
was alsoa failure. J. P. SPAULDING. 

West Creek, Ind., Aug. 17, 1880. 





From 7 colonies I extracted 568 lbs.: 
from 7 others I obtained 250 Ibs. of 
comb honey in 1 lb. sections ; I have in- 
creased the 14 colonies to 29; they are 
hybrids; I have introduced 1 Italian 
queen and have another to introduce 
to-day. O. J. TERRELL. 
North Ridgeville, O., Aug. 14, 1880. 











From 12 colonies in the spring (6 be- 
ing weak) I have 105 lbs. of clover and 


basswood honey. If the weather is 
favorable I expect 200 lbs. more of fall 
honey. 1 have increased to 18. Some 
of my neighbors who have 20 to 50 colo- 
nies have neither increase nor honey. 
We raise all comb honey here. 
¢. H. NorToN. 

15, 1880. 


ic} 
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Marengo, Iowa, Aug. 





My bees are in fine condition, but 
there is no honey to gather ; I hope they 
will get enough to winter on; I do not 
think there will be 500 Ibs. of surplus in 
Warren Co., this year. 

F. J. SAURIN. 

Kirkwood, Ill.. Aug. 19, 1880. 





I had 81 colonies in the spring ; I have 
increased to 149, in good condition ; I 
have now 2,220 lbs. of honey (50 lbs. of 
it is extracted), and expect enough 
more to make 4,000 Ibs. in all; clover 
was’ winter-killed and basswood 
blighted, yielding honey but 3 or 4 days. 
I’. SPAULDING. 
Charles City, lowa, Aug. 23, 1880. 





Bees are doing well here this month 
—the first time this season that they 
have done so. D. 8. GIVEN. 

Hoopeston, Ill., Aug. 21, 1880. 

From 40 colonies I have only 3 swarms 
and 35 Ibs. of extracted honey. It has 


been too dry and hot to expect much | 


from fall flowers. Ishall be satisfied to 
call it a 4 crop. H. J. WARp. 
Farmington, Il., Aug. 17, 1880. 





We have just honey enough to keep 
the hives full of bees all the season. 
From 107 colonies I had 30 swarms, but 
returned allafter-swarms and many first 
swarms; I have extracted 360 lbs. of 
honey ; from goldenrod I expect a good 
yield. Nearly all this honey 1 obtained 
from Italians—this season has proved 
their superiority over the blacks. 

J. W. ECKMAN. 

Richmond, Texas, Aug. 12, 1880. 





TI have increased from 12 to 20 colonies; 
I shall have but little surplus; bass- 
wood yielded well for about 2 weeks. 
PETER BILLING. 
-awnee City, Neb., Aug. 23, 1880. 





This is the poorest season I have 
known for 13 years; there is no surplus 
in Carroll county ; other portions of the 
State are in the same condition; my 
bees are breeding well, and will doubt- 
less obtain enough for winter. 

F. A. SNELL. 

Milledgeville, Il., Aug. 23, 1880. 





I had 54 colonies in the spring, some 
weak ; increased to 130, and have ob- 
tained about *4 of an average crop, or 
about 120 Ibs. to the colony in the 
spring; there is no comb honey here to 
send to market ; the yieldin this locality 
has been about the same as mine; the 
season is now over for honey with us. 

J.P. BASSETT. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Aug. 14, 1880. 


I wintered 24 coionies without loss on 
the summer stands; I have now 46 
strong colonies with plenty of honey for 
winter; I extracted 500 lbs. of white 
clover and linden honey and have about 
500 lbs. of comb honey; if the weather 
is favorable I shall have much more fall 
honey; bees have done poorly in this 
section. Dr. A. J. WRIGHT. 

Carlton, Mich., Aug. 15, 1880. 


I extracted only 2% tons from 360 
colonies; about 300 of them being in 
good order ; some bee-keepers obtained 
none. L. LINDsLy, JR. 

Waterloo, La., Aug. 16, 1880. 


Mine is anaverage crop ; I have about 
8,000 Ibs.; 84 light. B. OLD?. 
New Berlin, Pa., Aug. 16, 1880. 


I had 60 colonies in the spring and 
have extracted but 3,080 lbs.; 44 less 
than usual; I have increased to 100 colo- 
nies ; our country is mountainous and is 
well adapted to bee-keeping ; we have 
poplar, linden, persimmon, sourwood 
and almost all other common honey 
plants; I wish some good bee man 
would come down here and develop the 
business. Bb. B. TONEY. 

Holly Tree, Ala., Aug. 17, 1880. 





The mild winter destroyed nearly all 
our honey-producing plants; we have 
less than %acrop. ©. B. MILLER. 

Selin’s Grove, Pa., Aug. 3, 1580. 

I fed 8 colonies last fall with honey 
extracted from combs on which bees 
had died the previous winter from 
dysentery; they wintered yy & in 
July I think there was about 320 lbs. of 
honey in the hives ; on Aug. 1, I took off 
100 lbs. of light comb honey, and I have 
increased to 14 colonies ; I shall have to 
feed again this fall; since writing this 
I have had another swarm; a virgin 
queen accompanied a swarm from a 
hive that had given a swarm on the 
4th inst.; I returned the swarm; this is 
new to me, to have a virgin queen lead 
off a swarm. JOSEPH H. FISHER. 

Napoleon, O., Aug. 12, 1880. 

















London Honey and Bee Show. 


The sixth annual exhibition of bees 
and their products and apiarian ap- 
liances, under the auspices of the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association was 
held from July 28 to Aug. 2. This 
association was formed with the two- 
fold object of advocating the more 
humane and intelligent treatment of 
the honey bee, and of bettering the 
condition of small farmers by the en- 
couragement, improvement and_ ad- 
vancement of bee-culture. The British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association which is a 
splendid example for the American 
National Society, has held shows every 
year, having sent its tent and skilled 
manipulators through the country to 
attend fairs, ete., and has 11 local asso- 
ciations affiliated to it. 

The accompanying engraving shows 
the bee tent as it stands upon the green 
sward in front of the conservatory of 
the Royal Horticuitural Society at 





South Kensington. In this tent Mr. 
Frank Cheshire, one of the soundest 
thinkers in this generation of bee- 
keepers, delivers several times a day 
lectures of the most charmingly in- 
teresting character, while an expert 
wractically illustrates that part of the 
ecture relating to transferring, etc. 
There are I faney few, if any, in 
America who would limit the number 
of bee-keepers or make the production 
of honey a monopoly to be enjoyed only 
by a small class of individuals. I hope 
the National Society, will, therefore, 
have one of these tents made for use at 
the bee conventions and fairs through- 
out the States and thus educate the 
masses by popular lectures and practi- 
cal illustrations in modern bee culture. 

By charging a six-pence admittance, 
the tent is made not only self-support- 
ing, but so large is the attendance it is 
actually a source of revenue. One of 
the features in the tent this week was 
the competition in transferring from a 
straw hive into a movable-frame one, 
to capture and exhibit the queen. Mr. 


Walton, of Leamington, transferred his 
Ligurians in 4 minutes and 15 seconds 


| and found his queen in 3 minutes and 15 


seconds. The prize for transferring 
was awarded Mr. Walton. 

At the show this year there are 53 
exhibitors among whom 93 prizes were 
distributed, comprising silver medals 
and $10.00; bronze medals and $5.00; 
Certificates and $2.50; and many prizes 
alone varying from $10.00 down to $1.25. 

There were 9 exhibitions of live bees. 
Mr. Baldwin was awarded the first 
orize for the best colony of Ligurian 
yees. The second was given to Messrs. 
Neighbour & Sons. Messrs. Abbott 
Bros.—not Mr. Jones as_ previously 
written—received a silver medal for the 
best colony of Cyprians. For the best 
colony of other foreign bees—Neigh- 
bour & Sons took the first prize, a silver 
medal, with their Hungarians. Abbott 
Bros. were awarded a silver medal first 
prize, for the best hive for observation 
purposes, stocked with bees and their 


queen. Colonies were sold at $22 to 
$30, each. There were 28 exhibitions 
of hives. The highest prizes being 


| awarded those constructed upon the 





movable-frame principle, while the old 
fashioned ‘‘skep” or straw bee hive, 
the shape of which is proverbial, are 
rescued from disuse by several prizes. 
Price of straw hives here is $1.25 each, 
while the movable-frame hives range 
from 6244 cents up to $12.50. 

The American honey which I intro- 
duced into this country in the ‘* prize” 
and ‘* Hetherington ” boxes, have exer- 
cised a complective influence upon the 
Honey Show this year. The season 
being more propitious than last; the 
large number of American surplus 
boxes imported into this country, have 

one into use and the 98 different ex- 
1ibits displayed at least a variety never 
found at an American fair, while the 
highest prizes in any class, were 
awarded to the honey in American 
sections. In every instance white 
clover won the laurels. While it was 
not considered necessary for a prize to 
have the best honey in the most mar- 
ketable shape by glassing and crating 
the sections, consideration was given to 
straight, well-filled combs. he ex- 
tracted clover honey had a particularly 
fine definite flavor, but rather thin in 
body and in some instances unripe. 
The prices asked for 1 lb. sections filled 
with white clover honey was 2s. 6d. 
621¢c.), while extracted sold at 1s. 6d. 
3746¢.), per bottle, containing 11lb. Of 
course these prices amounted to a pro- 
hibition, and although the show was 
pg attended, many of the exhibitors 
will take their honey home again. * 





Business Matters. 


OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single subscription, one 7. 
Two subscriptions, “ 
Three subscriptions, “ 
Four subscriptions, aA 


Five or more, ch, 1.00 
~ Advertisements + will “be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion. 
A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines v ill occupy an inch of spuce. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 
Special Notices 50 cents per line. 


G@ We intend only to advertise for reliable deal- 
ers, who expect to fulfill all their advertised promises. 
Cases of real imposition will be exposed. 


Remit by express, money-order, registered letter or 
New York or Chicago drafts, payable to our order. 
Do not send checks on local banks, for such cost us 25 
cents each for collecting. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 
974 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


«> Specimen copies of the BEE Jour- 
NAL and our catalogue of bee literature 
sent free upon application. 


—— - 
t= Postage stamps received in pay- 
ment of all sums due this office, when 
bank bills are not available. 


-_~_—- + «+ - 


Kentucky State Convention. 


The bee-keepers of Kentucky will 
meet at the Exposition Building, Lou- 
isville, on’ Tuesday, Sept. 28, at 10 
o’clock a. m., for the purpose of organ- 
izing a State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
After the organization is effected, it 
will adjourn and go to Cincinnati, to be 
at the opening of the National Conven- 
tion the following day. I hope a full 
delegation will be in attendance from 
all the associations in the State. All 
bee-keepers are cordially invited to at- 
tend. Dr. N. P. ALLEN, 

Bec. Southern Ky. Association. 


— >.< 


gt The Central Iowa Bee-Keepers’ 
Association was organized at Grundy 
Center, Iowa, on the 17th inst., by adopt- 
ing a constitution and electing the fol- 
lowing officers: President—Rev. E. G. 
Waite, of Grundy Center, Iowa; ist 
Vice President—J. H. Lighter. of Mel- 
rose; 2d Vice President—M. A. New- 
comb, of Traer; Secretary—Dr. L. R. 
Alderman, of Traer; Treasurer—John 
Dixon, of Grundy Center. The meet- 
ing was small, but we regard it asa 
‘* nucleus,” promising great things in 
the future. The bee-keepers —— 
reported less than 14 of a crop of white 
honey. We are having a copious flow 
of buckwheat and goldenrod at present. 

.G. WAITE, Pres. 





Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 

Arrangements are being made for 
the holding of a Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
tion at Toronto, Canada, on the 15th, 
16th and 17th of September, 1880, in 
connection with the great exhibition 
which is to be held in that city in Sep- 
tember. Mr. D. A. Jones, of Beeton, 
Ont., is making arrangements for the 
meeting and it is expected that bee- 
keepers will be present from all parts of 
the United States and Canada. Mr. 
Jones is going to show at the Toronto 
Exhibition, colonies of bees just im- 
ported by him from the Holy Land and 
Cyprus, and a large collection of honey. 
The Industrial Exhibition Association, 
of Toronto, are lending Mr. Jones their 
influential assistance. 


- eo le om! ~  - 


Southern Cal. District Convention. 

At the suggestion of many apiarists, 
who think that a convention of those 
engaged in honey-producing should be 
held this fall, and believing that such a 
general meeting would materially ad- 
vance the interests of this branch of 
industry in Southern California, I name 
the 20th and 21st days of October, 1880, 
at Los Angeles, California, as the time 
and place for holding such conv ention, 
that being during the session of the 
Horticultural an Agricultural Fairs. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
apiarists in the State, and to all who 
feel an interest in the rex of api- 
culture. J. Fox, 

Pres. Dist. B. K. ee. 
N. LEVERING, 
Sec’y Los Angeles B. K. Association. 


+ ~~ > + 


Nebraska » Honey ‘fihew. 


On September 20, the next State Fair 
of Nebraska will open at Omaha and 


continue during the week. The com- 
mittee ——, at the last regular 
meeting of the Nebraska State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association to arrange for and 
condant the exhibit of apiarian pro- 
ducts and implements, would hereby 
request the makers of implements and 
supplies to notify the Committee at 
once of anything they may wish to ex- 
hibit, that ample space may be pro- 
vided. Premiums on honey are limited 
to the products of Nebraska, but other- 
wise, are open to all competitors. 
Direct all communications to 820 S. 
Ave., Omaha, Neb. 

T. L. VAN Dorn. ’ 

T.S. CorBetr. (7 Committee. 

J.J.McLaiw. § 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Society. 


Programme of the Eleventh Annual Meet- 
ing, to be held in the Pavilion Hall of 
the Bellevue House, Cincinnati, O. 


This Pavilion is capacious enough to hold 
the meeting, with abundant shade trees if 
the weather be warm, and a good hall if it 
be cool or wet. There is also a good place 
to put out colonies of bees for exhibition. 
Meals can be obtained at the Bellevue 
House at a small cost. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 29. 
MORNING SESSION. 
10 to 12.—Convention called to order. 
Reading minutes of the last meeting. 
Reading of correspondence. 


Calling the roll of members for last year, 
and payment of annual dues. 


Receiving new members. 
President’s annual address. 
Reports of Secretaries, Treasurer and Stand- 
ing Committees. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
1 to 5.—Report of honey crop of 1880. 


Appointment of committee to nominate of- 
licers for the coming year, to report Thurs- 
day morning. . 


Addresses to be followed by Discussion. 


The Tongues of Different Races of Bees 
oo A. J. Cook, Lansing, 
ich. 


aeney-qeraans plants, trees and shrubs. 


—Dr. P. Allen, Smith’s Grove, Ky. 


EVENING SESSION. 
7 to 9.—Receiving new members. 
Addresses to be followed by Discussion. 
Improvement of the Race of Bees.—Thos. 
G. Newman, Chicago, II]. 


New Discoveries in the Cure of Foul Brood. 
C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O 


Peculiarities and Advantages of Cyprian 
Bees, illustrated by samples of bees— 
queens, drones and workers—from Cy- 
prus, Palestine, historic incidents and 
sketches of their native management, etc. 
—D. A. Jones, Beeton, Canada. 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 30. 
MORNING SESSION. 


9 to 12.—Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election of Officers. 
Installation. 
Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 
Queens—their fertilization and peculiarities. 
—Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. 
Comb Foundation ; its Uses,‘and the Best 
Kinds for all Purposes.—C. C. Coffinberry, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Permanence of the Bee-Keeping Industry. 
—A. J. King, New York. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


1 to 5.—Balloting for time and place of next 
meeting. 

Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 

Honey—Past, Present and Future.—J. H. 
Nellis, Canajoharie, N. Y. 

Artificial Swarming, or How to Profitably 
Divide Colonies.—Chas. F. Muth, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Wintering Bees, North and South.—T. F. 
Bingham, Otsego, Mich. 


EVENING SESSION. 


| ¥ to 9.—Election of Executive Committee for 


| 





the coming year. 
Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 
How to Make Honey a Staple Product.—R. 
Bacon, Verona, N. Y. 
Best methods for placing honey upon the 
market.—Thos. G. Newman, Chicago, Il. 
Do Bees Make or Gather Honey ?—Paul L. 
Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 1. 


MORNING SESSION. 

9 to 12.—Introduction of new business, res- 
olutions, ete. 

Addresses to be followed by Discussion. 

Apicultural Failure.—James Heddon, Do- 
wagiac, Mich. 

Which is the Most Profitable 
tracted Honey ?—Charles 
ilton, Ill. 

Systematic bee-keeping.—Rev. O. Clute, 
lowa City, lowa. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

1 to 5.—Reading of Correspondence. 

Addresses to be Followed by Discussion. 


Fine Comb Glucose Honey; with speci- 
mens and samples of my own a. 
This is intended to illustrate the dangers 
arising from ‘* feeding back,’ ete.—Prof. 
J. Harbrouck, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Bee Pasturage.—L. H. Pammel, LaCrosse, 
is. 


Comb or Ex- 
Dadant, Ham- 


Final business, auditing bills, ete. 
Adjournment. 


(as Articles for exhibition should be sent 
to C. F. Muth, 976 Centre avenue, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, at least one week in advance of 
the time of meeting, with charges prepaid. 

As the Cineinnati Exposition will then be 
in session, excursion tickets at greatly 
reduced rates may be obtained at nearly all 
railroad depots when the time comes. 

The Railroads centering in Cincinnati 
have agreed to issue Excursion Tickets, at 
about one-half the usual fares. Hotels have 
also reduced their rates. A Transportation 
Cireular, giving all particulars, is issued, 
and may be obtained by addressing Mr. H. 
McCollum, Exposition Sec., Cincinnati, O. 

By order of the 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 




















District Convention at Chicago.—The 
arrangements are now complete. It 
will be held at Parker Hall, corner of 
Halstead and West Madison streets, on 
Sept. 14 and 15, 1880, commencing at 10 
a. m. <All bee-keepers in the North 
Western States are invited to attend. 
The Gault House has reduced rates for 
those in attendance. Excursion rates | 
to the Chicago Exposition will be ob- 
tainable on all the railroads. | 
————_--- | 
Kae We have received the “29th An- | 
nual Report of the Indiana State Board | 
of Agriculture, 1879." It contains the | 
proceedings of the agricultural societies | 
of the State, as well as the proceedings | 
of the State Bee-Keepers’ Association, | 
| 
| 


making a valuable book of reference. 
Secretary Heron has our thanks for it. 


oe 





is We are prapened to supply all new | 
subscribers with the numbers from Janu- 
ary when it is so desired. 


+ «~— + + —_——_——. 


t& A few copies of the first edition 
of Cook’s Manual may still be obtained 
at this office, at 30c. each or 4 for $1.00. 


Local Convention Directory. 


1880. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Sept. 14, 15.—District Convention, at Chicago, lll. 
14—LuaCrosse, at LaCrosse, Wis. 
15-17—At Toronto, Canada. 
20—Nebraska, at Omaha, Nebraska. 
25-—Northern Indiana, at Valparaiso, Ind. 
28-—-Kentucky State, at Louisville, Ky. 
29, 30 and Oct. 1—National, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Oct. 5—Albany County, N. Y., at New Salem, N. Y. 
5, 6.—Northern } ichigan, at Carson City, Mich. 
6, 7—Tuscarawas and Muskingum Valley, at 
Newcomerstown, O. 
J. A. Bucklew, Sec.. Clarks, O. 
7—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
Geo. L. Perry, 8ec., Lansing, Mich. 
14—Southern Remsncns. ‘at Louisville, Ky. 
14, 15—W. Ill. and E. lowa, at New Boston, Ill. 
Will. M. Kellogg, Sec., Oquawka, a, Til. 
20—Southwestern Wis. at Platteville, Wis. 
N. E. France, Sec., Pletteville, Wis. 
Nov. 9—Lancaster Co., Pu., at Lancaster, Pa. 
ig 8.—Michigan State, at Lansing, Mich. 


Jan. 11I—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., at Freeport, Ill. 
18—Northeastern Wisconsin, at Oshkosh, Wis. 
Feb. Raa ey, at Rome, N. Y. 
6—Ashtabula Co., O., at Andover. O. 
Ww.D D. Howells, Sec., Jefferson, O. 
April Coe Kentucky, at Winchester, Ky. 
Wm. Williamson, Sec., Lexington, Ky. 
¢@~ In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 


MAN WANTED, 


Reliable and experienced, = — charge of apiary 
and 3 ight gardening. Appl 
TOR NUGENT, Sicares. Ont., Canada, 


BEES WANTED, 
rom 100 to 200 colonies, mostly Italians (pure). 








Ad- 








dress, DoCcTOR NUGENT, Strathroy, Ont., Canada. 





Honey & Beeswax. 


{[ We will insert free of charg charge, under this heading, 
the names and addresses of persons having honey 
and wax to sell, giving address,description and prices; 
all to occupy not more than three lines.—ED.] 





@ bbis. cloverand basswood, extracted, at 10c., de- 
livered on cars here, and 500 Ibs. of nice comb honey, 
in 44x4% sections. H. ¥. WALTON, Woodman, Wis. 

5 bbls. Extracted, to sell (2 linden and 3 poplar), 
40 euiens 50 mere ' ;_$32.50 each, delivered on cars. 


TONEY, Holly Tree, Jackson Co., Ala. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 
BUYERS’ QUOTATIONS. 


CHICAGO. 
en re ig S aa comb honey held at 15@lic., 
tracted 8 
BEESW PAX. —Choice yellow, 20@23c; darker, 15@17. 
NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—White, in single-comb sections, 14@ 160. 
la boxes, 2c. per Ib. less. Extracted, 7@8c. 
BEESWAX.—Prime quality, 20@22c. 
CINCINNATI. 
HONEY. — Stet honey, 8@10c. 
comb honey, 16@18e. 
BEESW AX—20.@25c. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONE Y—Comb, mate. ; Extracted, 
BEESW AX—22@24c 


Ex- 


Choiee white 
Cc. F. MUTH. 


7@8e. # b. 
STEARNS & SMITH. 


DISSOLUTION NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby givpn, that the co- pertnership 
heretofore existing under the name of THOMAS G. 
NEWMAN & SON.is this day dissolved by mutual 
consent. All accounts due to the said firm must be 
paid to Thomas G. Newman, who will also pay all 
claims against the late firm, and ¢ ontinue the publi- 
cation of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and Bee 
Books and Pamphlets. The business of dealing in 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies will be continued y Alfred 
H. Newman. Dated at Chicago, II1., July 1, 1880. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 


Land in Florida for Sale, 


Timber Land in Northern Florida—640 acres— 
about 50 miles south of the Georgia line, 25 miles 
west of Tallahassee, and near the Apalachicola river. 
Title clear and unincumbered. Will sell cheap for 
cash, or trade forafarm, a ary or other property. 
Address, with pertioulars. ‘LORIDA LAND, care 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, — Ill. 


HONEY A SPECIALTY? 


CONNER, BURNETT & CO., 
165 South Water Street, Chicago, 
GCHNBRAL 


PRODUCE COMMISSION. 


We ask Ke A 2 conreupona with us before disposing 
of your Y CROP, as we can be of much serv- 
ice, a omy nn ih. intelligence from all parts of the 
country. 

We would refer to JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, 
Mich., and J. OATMAN & SONS, Dundee, ll. 9-tf 
































